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The Voice of Paul Revere* 


Cuartes Gustav GiIRELIUS 


The lips of Paul Revere have become silent, 

The soul that flamed with zeal and patriot passion 

Has departed long ago, 

And his skilled hands are dust, 

But I| hear his voice in the sound of the bell he made, 
Ringing the hours from the steeple of the old Wayland church, 
And calling the inhabitants to worship on Sunday mornings. 
It is as though his soul were still speaking, 


Not as he shouted his urgent warnings on the midnight 
ride to Concord, 


But in the quiet deliberation of the years, 

Summoning all people to contemplative thought. 

Hour after hour, morning, noon and evening, 

I hear that ringing voice. 

It calls me when I wake in the night, 

It steals upon me in the calm of the dawn, 

It persuades me to pause from my work at noonday. 
When I hear the sound of the bell, 

It comes to me as the message of a former age to mine — 
“We dreamed greatly of a new world and a free humanity; 


Have you fulfilled our dreams>”’ 


*The bell in the First Parish Church in Wayland, Mass., was made 
by Paul Revere. 
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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus’ revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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BILL GURGANUS OF 
ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


[® the Rocky Mount, N. C., church 

and Sunday school had done nothing 
else during the past eight years than 
train this senior high school boy it would 
have more than justified its existence and 
all the time and money that have been 
put into it. 

Those of you who listened to the 
“Town Hall of the Air” program from 
Toledo, Ohio, on Thursday evening, 
February 26, heard his voice over a 
nation-wide hookup as one of the speak- 
ers on the topic “How Will Youth Face 
the Future?” and you heard an address 
that won for him a place on the program 
in a nation-wide contest among high 
school students. This, however, is not 
the first time that Bill has demonstrated 
his ability as writer and speaker. Early 
in the winter he was awarded third place 
at the University of North Carolina for 
an original play, “The Dark and the 
Dead,” in competition with adult writers 
as well as students, and the same play 
was recently awarded first place among 
those submitted by high school students 
throughout the state. This play will be 
presented at the university during the 
state Dramatic Festival by the State 
Dramatic Association April 9, 10 and 11. 
Bill is a member of the National Honor 
Society and throughout his high school 
course has consistently made an “A” 
grade in his work. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Rocky Mount High School 
debating team for four years, a team 
that won forty-one out of forty-five de- 
bates with school teams from all over 
the state. Last year he won first place 
in the Current Events Contest sponsored 
by Time Magazine and second place in 
the state American Legion oratorical con- 
test. Also last year he was Calhoun 
orator and Webster impromptu speaker 
at Wake Forest College, in both of which 
he was awarded first place. 

Bill first began attending the Rocky 
Mount Sunday school about seven and 
a half years ago when he was nearly ten 
years old. He has been a regular mem- 
ber ever since, and two years ago when 
we first organized our Y. P. C. U. he 
was elected the first president of that 
organization. In December, 1940, he 
united with our church and during the 
past year has been teaching a Sunday 
school class of small boys. He has oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Rocky Mount 
church on several occasions when Rey. 
W. H. Skeels has been absent on account 
of sickness. 

Before leaving for the Toledo broad- 
cast he was given an ovation by the en- 
tire high school body (of which he is 
student president), an honor which has 
heretofore been reserved for football 
teams only. The entire membership of 
the school gathered in the auditorium 
twelve hundred strong and cheered him 
to the echo. He was presented at this 
time with a traveling bag. His fellow 
young people in the Rocky Mount church 
made him a gift on his return, this being 
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presented at the morning church service 
March 1. 

We predict that Bill Gurganus will go 
a long way in the field of literature. 

His Toledo broadcast was noteworthy 
in that it showed his training as a mem- 
ber of the Universalist Church. He was 
the only one of the four speakers who 
made even the slightest reference to God 
or to religion in any form as a deciding 
factor in the future of American youth. 
Letters that have come to him since his 
return emphasize this fact. One from 
an editor in Illinois said, “I have helped 
with Juvenile Court work for several 
years and have come to doubt whether 
young people ever think a great deal 
about God and his goodness, but when 
one such as you—still in high school— 
on a national radio hookup told millions 
that God was important in a young per- 
son’s life, it was so refreshing that it 
made me want to shake your hand and 
congratulate you.” Other letters have 
been equally as interesting. All mention 
his belief in the goodness of God. 

X. 


WEDDING CEREMONY PER- 
FORMED AT HEADQUARTERS 

On Friday, April 3, the upper room at 
16 Beacon Street was the scene of an- 
other wedding when a young couple from 
Columbus, Ohio, called in search of a 
minister. The groom, who was in army 
uniform, was Robert L. Starbuck, and 
the bride Lois J. Byron. Rev. Douglas 
Frazier performed the ceremony. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dorotuy Tirupen Sporrt is a Uni- 
versalist minister, writer, lecturer, now 
living in Springfield, Mass. She is the 
wife of Prof. Howard D. Spoerl. 


Aneus H. MacLean holds the chair 
of religious education in the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University. His 
last book, The New Era in Religious 
Education, is highly praised. 


LLEWELLYN Jones, former editor of 
the Christian Register, is engaged in 
literary work in Cambridge, Mass. 


Harry Apams Hersey is minister of 
the Universalist church in Danbury, 
Conn. 


R. Homer Gieason is pastor of the 


Universalist churches in Caledonia and 
Woodstock, Ohio. 


GrorGE Cross BANer is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Akron, Ohio. 


Carteton M. Fisuer is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rosauie WEsT is a missionary in India, 
now on leave of absence at her home in 
Canada. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, author of many 
books, is minister of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, Milton, Mass. 


Mary P. Upton, wife of the treasurer 
of the Universalist Publishing House, is 
an active worker in the Universalist 
church of Salem, Mass. 
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DR. MORRISON’S QUEER POSITION 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY characterizes the 

leaders of the Conference of the Churches on a 
Just and Durable Peace, held at Delaware, Ohio, as 
lacking in courage because they ruled out of order ques- 
tions relating to war and held the conference to consid- 
eration of questions of peace. 

The reason for the action was that the conference 
was made up of churchmen who believed the present 
war to be inevitable and right and pacifists who be- 
lieved it wrong. To have become involved in a long 
debate about the pacifist position would have defeated 
the object for which the conference was called. Hence 
Dr. Morrison’s resolution declaring that the church is 
not at war was ruled out of order. 

Dr. Morrison held that the position of the church 
in regard to war will determine its position in regard 
to peace. He was more correct than he himself knew. 
If the church is not willing to sacrifice and toil to win 
the war, it will not be listened to much at the peace 
table. Dr. Morrison held that the church must hold 
itself entirely aloof from war and not even support a 
government making war, if its witness as to the right 
kind of peace is to count. Churchman Morrison has 
nothing to do with war. Citizen Morrison reluctantly 
supports the government. Churchman Morrison 
argues for catholicity. Citizen Morrison is the isola- 
tionist of isolationists. Churchman Morrison can en- 
large for hours on the church as “ecumenical and 
supranational” while Citizen Morrison writes editorials 
warning us against becoming involved in India, or in 
other remote places. 

The plain, simple question for conscientious men to 
deal with now is whether or not there are evils involved 
in an Axis victory greater than the evil of war. If we 
say “yes’—and how can we say anything else?—then 
it becomes right to prosecute the war and win it. It is 
not blessing war as an agency for the settlement of 
international matters to choose war rather than slavery. 

We wish that the great abilities and high character 
of the editor of the Christian Century could be devoted 
to a better cause than the narrow ecclesiasticism and 
narrower nationalism characterizing all of his utterances 
on the war. 

Timid, reluctant action in a great crisis of history 
by churchmen who seem mainly afraid of getting their 
clothes dirty is not service of the church. The church 
can never be ecumenical and supranational until it is 
first of all human. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


URNS in his immortal lines prayed for the gift to 

see ourselves as others see us. It goes without 
saying that few of us do see ourselves as others see us. 
Occasionally, as in a lightning flash, through debate, 
through accident, through a letter not intended for us, 
or through the rebuke or the praise of a friend, we 
obtain glimpses, or full views of the way that we look 
to others. Generally we get a terrific jolt from the 
experience, and this jolt may be twofold: 

First, we are shocked because the picture of us in 
the minds of other people is so distorted and untruth- 
ful. There are some things that we know about our- 
selves beyond a shadow of a doubt. The more a man 
knows his faults, and the more he humbly confesses 
them, the more apt he is to know what are not his 
faults. That is, he is apt to know whether or not he 
bears ill will toward another man, and is sorry to see 
that man get ahead. So if suddenly he discovers that 
he is looked upon as a jealous, self-seeking individual 
he is surprised—perhaps hurt—and certainly sobered 
and saddened. 

Second, we are shocked because we realize that the 
picture in the minds of other people that is unfavorable 
may be true or partly true. This is an unpleasant expe- 
rience, but it may be of enormous benefit to us. If 
we try to do good and are told in so many words 
that we are merely feeding our own vanity and our 
sense of superiority, and that we had better look to 
home, we begin to ask ourselves if we have been strut- 
ting around radiating self-complacency and self-suffi- 
ciency. The more savage a critic the more he may be 
in fact an agent of God. The old Nick in us rises up 
here and says in no uncertain terms that God has queer 
agents, but the fact is that if they serve as agents of 
God it is no business of ours whether they are brutal 
boors or white-winged angels of light. 

But not all the false conceptions of us in the minds 
of other people or all the true conceptions for that 
matter are unfavorable. Ministers frequently have the 
experience of being rated as better than they are. If 
the gift that Burns wanted should enable us to see all 
of these favorable opinions they might make us more 
vain than we now are, or they might hurt us with the 
realization of how far short we have fallen. If we 
have any Christian spirit left in us the knowledge 
that people really think us pure, kind, courageous, able, 
is bound to make us try harder to be pure, kind, cou- 
rageous, able. If we just swell up with the knowledge 
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that people rate us highly, nothing but a hotter hell 
than any that we have known can help us much. 

And now having longed for the gift Burns wrote 
about we begin to wonder if we want it in any greater 
degree than we now have it. We wonder if it is not a 
waste of time to think overmuch of what others are 
saying and thinking about us. Who are we anyway 
that it is so important to get this appraisal correct? 
There is a deal of work that we seem competent to do, 
and it is waiting for us. Let the angels of enlighten- 
ment come along, let men profit by what they have to 
reveal, but let all of us remember that God has the 
record straight, and that he may be waiting for us to 
push full speed ahead. 


DR. GILROY ON LIBERALISM 


N a recent issue of Advance, Dr. William E. Gilroy, 
editor, published a forthright review of Shelton 
Smith’s Faith and Nurture which is the center of a 
vigorous debate by workers in the field of religious edu- 
cation. In the same issue Dr. Gilroy wrote an editorial 
entitled “A Good Word for Liberalism.” This wise, 
kindly editor admitted that he was disposed to take the 
side of the underdog, and that liberalism in religion 
most certainly was the underdog just now. Everybody 
is taking a whack at it, liberals included. 

“For our own part,” said Dr. Gilroy, “we have 
never quite understood why so much attention should 
be devoted to the sins, defects and errors of liberalism, 
when the sins and offenses of illiberalism are so deep, 
widespread and glaring. . . . Have we ever dared to 
face the appalling extent and consequences of illiberal- 
ism in the churches, the effects of which are in large 
measure discernible in the present world debacle?” 

Dr. Gilroy says that if we must attack liberalism 
let us attack its real weaknesses. And he adds, “In so 
far as liberalism has failed, the way out is forward and 
through more and better liberalism, and not through 
reaction that brings back either doctrines or attitudes 
that were the occasion not of noble alliances but of 
sad separation between man and man and between 
groups which professed a common love of God and man 
which ought to have been their underlying bond of 
brotherhood.” 

In a later issue we shall examine some of these 
specific charges against liberal religion. All of us need 
to study and profit by all attacks made upon us. But 
if tempted to discouragement, we should remember 
these words of Dr. Gilroy and push on toward a better 
liberalism. 


CLOSE UP THE GAPS 


sty LOSE up the gaps in the files; strengthen the 

wavering line.” But not all the gaps are in 
the files. Those files go marching off with full com- 
plement of men. Gaps will come soon enough to be 
sure, but the gaps in the home, in the school, in the 
church, in the shop, already are here. Close up those 
gaps. Take on yourself the extra jobs. There is the 
man who has done such good work as church treasurer. 
Now he has gone to war. Somebody must step into 
that gap. We have churches which have lost their min- 
isters, church-school classes that have lost their teach- 
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ers, young people’s societies that have lost their 
inspiring leaders. What about the duty of those at 
home to fill these gaps? To be sure, most of us at home 
are busy already, but the inspiring thing is that all 
over the country people are taking on extra jobs left 
vacant by the demands of army, navy and industry. 

There is more glory in going off to war, but far back 
in Bible history the principle was enunciated that both 
he that goeth to battle and he that tarricth by the 
stuff are to be honored and are to share and share 
alike. 

There is an exhilaration about stepping into a gap, 
meeting an emergency, doing the extra things that we 
are not expected to do. The call has gone out for such 
volunteers in church and school, charities and hospitals, 
and in a whole host of other civic agencies. We cannot 
impose a draft for this kind of emergency. We must 
trust and, we are confident, trust not in vain to the 
volunteer. 


DILLING VERSUS DILLING 


O our old friend Mrs. Dilling of Red Network noto- 

riety is in the papers again. How “time marches 
on”! According to Mrs. Dilling every person with a 
glimmer of a liberal idea in his head was suspect, and 
large numbers were presumably in the pay of Soviet 
Russia. Now Mrs. Dilling is being sued and is suing 
for divorce. She is telling the court, in her best anti- 
Semitic manner, what she thinks of the administration 
of justice and is being cited for contempt. Her face 
in the public prints does not carry a gentle, friendly 
expression. In fact, a heavy built policewoman 
is pictured as laying a restraining hand upon Mrs. 
Dilling’s shoulder. There never was much danger to 
the liberals of the country from the books that Mrs. 
Dilling put out, but always we have been worried over 
Mr. Dilling. The present proceedings are reassuring. 


BOTH SIDES AND NO SIDE 


T is admirable to look at both sides of a disputed 

question, but it is not admirable to halt between 
two opinions and take no side when action is called 
for. The only way in which to learn is to look at 
both sides, and the only effective way in which to 
argue is to admit the truth in your opponent’s posi- 
tion. It is said that as a practicing lawyer Abraham 
Lincoln would state his opponent’s case at times bet- 
ter than his opponent did himself and then proceed 
to demolish it. But Lincoln took a position. There 
are too many of us who evade taking a position. Some 
of us are timid, some of us are lazy, and some of us 
just good-natured about any intellectual matter. 

If we are to obey the great commandment and 
love God with our minds as well as with our hearts, 
we must learn to use our minds, use them diligently, 
use them fairly. Some people think with their emo- 
tions. Their convictions seem to come from likes and 
dislikes. They never get beyond their prejudices. 
The times in which we are living demand something 
better of us than this kind of thinking. The system 
of government under which we are living, and which 
we profess to love, will stand or fall in direct ratio 
to the intelligence and self-control of the people. There 
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is responsibility upon us to find out. There is no bet- 
ter way of finding out than by looking at all sides. 
But with all our finding out we should be prepared 
to do something and to do it as followers of Christ. 


REFORMERS AND OFFICIALS 


HERE are little details that seem irrelevant 

and negligible to some of the reformers which 
responsible statesmen and military leaders have to 
consider. 

There is, for example, the military maxim that only 
the offensive wins a war. The logical deduction is 
that we ought to undertake an offensive and that 
Britain long ago ought to have invaded the Continent. 
But suppose the enemy is superior in the one factor 
necessary to achieve victory. Is there any wisdom 
involved in not playing into the enemy’s hands and 
in waiting until superiority is achieved? 

The statement was made recently that the 
U. 8. Navy had a carefully worked out plan through 
which to achieve mastery in the Pacific, but that it 
was very doubtful if public sentiment in America 
would let them carry out that plan. That statement, 
to say the least, is not flattering to a democracy. 

Another statement which will bring a rousing cheer 
in most circles in the United States, and in Britain 
too for that matter, is that India ought to be free 
now. But there is a small detail of eighty or ninety 
million Moslems set down in the midst of about 
three hundred million Hindus with whom, in times 
past, they have been at bitter enmity. One section of 
India demands this and another section demands that. 
Even if we claim that the British Government ought 
never to have been in India, it is in India now and 
responsible statesmen have to consider whether meas- 
ures proposed will or will not lead to bloody strife. 
Is not the small detail of an agreement among Indian 
leaders on both sides worth considering? 

So it is in any project, editing a church paper, 
managing a parish, running a central church organiza- 
tion, there are small details that have to be consid- 
ered. Every home in the land has to consider them. 
It is all right for us to pass judgment on our army, our 
navy, on Britain and the President, on THe Curts- 
TIAN LeEApER and the Universalist Church, and on 
Brown who lives on one side of us and on Jones 
who lives on the other side of us, for criticism helps 
us keep straight, but in doing it do let us pay some 
attention to the details which Brown and Jones and 
Roosevelt and Churchill and Brooks and Reamon take 
to bed with them when they lie down at night and 
grapple with anew at the coming of each new day. 


WHAT CAN ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE DO? 


ERHAPS there is more significance than at first 

glance appears in the fact that the most enlighten- 
ing discussion which we have found in a British paper 
of the effect of Dr. William Temple’s elevation to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury appeared in a secular 
journal. Delighted as the church papers of England 
evidently were over the choice, their comment tended 
to confine itself to the traditional congratulatory mood. 
It remained for the New Statesman, a weekly journal 
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of opinion which has sometimes’ been accused of a 
supercilious attitude toward the church, to commission 
Sidney Dark, who used to edit the Anglican Church 
Times, to discuss frankly the question as to what the 
new primate can do. Mr. Dark’s answer is by no 
means pessimistic. He names a number of things 
which he is fairly sure that the new archbishop will 
do, and some others which he believes that he will try 
to do. He believes, for example, that he will lead in a 
thorough overhauling of the finances of the Church of 
England, redistributing its total income so that clergy 
in the hardest tasks will receive a decent support. 
Moreover, he looks for renunciation of church revenues 
received from mining royalties and slum rents. ‘“Re- 
nunciation,” says Mr. Dark, “is necessary if the Mal- 
vern call for economic and industrial reconstruction is 
to be accepted as a serious expression of Christian 
opinion.” Among the things which Mr. Dark believes 
that the new archbishop will attempt are the establish- 
ment of a Third Order for the laity (another Malvern 
proposal) ; the democratizing of the methods by which 
the Church of England is governed; a modernization 
of church services and improvement of theological 
seminaries, and in wider areas of national life improve- 
ment in public education and in housing. “His larger 
vision of economic security, genuine freedom, land 
reform and the limitation of profits for the benefit of 
the workers may not yet be practical politics,” says 
Mr. Dark, “but it is to be remembered that the Fisher 
Education Act [which enormously increased the educa- 
tional opportunities of the British masses] was passed 
during the last war.’—The Christian Century. 


COMMITMENT TO A CAUSE 


ee fs Senna quality of life and commitment to a 

cause greater than the self—these are the things 
which give death its meaning, rob it of its power to 
defeat the human spirit and set it in its right perspec- 
tive of time and eternity.” 

These words of Kathleen MacArthur carry in them 
an echo of the words of Bernard of Clairvaux which 
reach us across the gap of eight centuries. 

What makes death precious is the quality of life 
which precedes it and the cause for which it is suffered. 

And those two things are powerful factors in making 
men say with Paul, “O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


So far in the history of our church, Universalist 
ministers have been free. Even in the short interval 
when the liberty clause of our profession was abolished, 
they insisted on liberty and took it. Our great ques- 
tion is—How are we using our liberty? 


Chaplains with the armed forces of. the United 
States have opportunities to influence men on a greater 
scale than in civil life, and all reports indicate that a 
fine type of men are taking up this important work. 


Working for good will among men, we must not 
forget that its source is in people like us. 
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Religion in the Home 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


HIS year the Festival of the Home sponsored by 

the Central Planning Council, and celebrated in 
our churches, has as one of its prime purposes the idea 
of helping people to create in their own homes such 
religious attitudes as will make these homes “havens 
of quiet.” We are living through a period in which 
insecurity is rampant all about us; a period in which 
there is vague and general unrest and fear, with uncer- 
tainty in many aspects of life, and with many unan- 
swered questions as to the ultimate meaning and pur- 
pose of livmg. Thus these are days in which there 
must be some institutions offering security and many 
places to which one can turn for peace and quiet. The 
church can offer much to people in these times; but the 
home, if it will take unto itself the fundamental reali- 
ties of religion, can offer a continuing and uplifting 
security to its members such as no other institution 
can foster. 

Many of us have often thought that we would like 
to have more religious observance in the home. Most 
of us have tried, at one time or another, various devices 
which we hoped would build up a concrete expression 
of the religion which was in reality already a part of 
the home. Sometimes we have tried grace before meals, 
sometimes bedtime services of worship; others have 
tried early morning services, and still others have 
limited the attempts to the great festivals of the church 
year. But many have found that the services were 
not satisfactory. Many of us feel strange and self- 
conscious praying before our families, hearing thé chil- 
dren’s prayers, or trying to guide the religious develop- 
ment of others. One thought which the committee 
planning the Festival of the Home has in mind for this 
year is finding ways to help those who would like to 
have services of worship in the home. The aim is to 
find ways which can be used in slowly building up the 
atmosphere and feeling without which a service of 
worship cannot be successful. 

The first problem to be solved is concerned with the 
question of just what it is that constitutes a religious 
service. All of us have been in homes where there was 
grace before meals, bedtime prayers, and even more 
elaborate services, but where the whole spirit of religion 
was lacking. At the same time we have been in homes 
where identical procedures (as judged by the external 
form) have resulted in a feeling that a deep religious 
faith was one of the pervading qualities of the home in 
question. What is it that makes one service truly 
religious, the other only a form? 

Dr. Kupky of the University of Leipzig once studied 
the religious development of adolescents through their 
reports written concerning various events in their lives. 
Among other things they were asked to describe “real 
religious experiences” which they had had. The read- 
ing of these reports shows us several elements which 
are basic to the creation of a religious experience, and 
to these we might add a few more. Wonder is one of 
the elements from which worship is created. Awe, so 
closely related to wonder, is another. Beauty helps to 


foster the religious experience; the beauty of nature, 
or that of art, music, or the symbols and forms to which 
meanings have become attached through use. Silence 
is another basic element of religious experience, for 
silence is the element in any service of worship which 
allows for the expréssion of that which is individual. 
Faith is essential, and it grows from these other expe- 
riences. 

Yet the mere gathering together of materials con- 
taining these elements will not immediately make it 
possible for us to transform what would otherwise be 
a mere recital of ritual into a service of worship. One 
must introduce that which is new slowly and by 
degrees, working toward final goals but not assuming 
that new things can be at once comprehended and used. 
Our second problem, then, becomes the question as to 
just what steps the interested parent may take toward 
achieving in the home a recognition of the values of 
religion through simple services of worship. 

One element of the formal recognition of religion 
within the home is the gathering of the whole family 
together for the sharing of experience. How often does 
the average family, as a family, share in experiences © 
involving such elements as a service of worship re- 
quires? In far too many homes the answer would be 
“Seldom, if ever.” Here then is a first hint as to the 
manner in which one must proceed. The family needs 
this experience of sharing together, not one person 
leading the whole experience, but all participating in 
a fundamental way. Before one introduces the expe- 
rience of worship as a shared experience other kinds 
of family sharing must first become a meaningful part 
of the home life. Always families can read together, 
stories chosen by different members of the family, books 
that have in them elements which appeal to all, and 
thus by reading together one can learn to share a com- 
mon experience. Poetry can be introduced, for poetry 
is a useful implement of religious experience; at first 
a brief poem, later perhaps a group of poems. Here 
an element of more abstract thought, still shared, enters 
into the experience. The family that has had this 
opportunity is used to thinking together as a group; 
it knows how to share the orally presented thought. 

We may be “silent together,” but first we must 
learn how to do so. Perhaps an incomplete silence is 
the better way to introduce this experience. Listening 
to music is a form of incomplete silence which can be 
used to introduce this, for quietness is close to silence. 
Preparation is needed if this is a new experience. Per- 
haps music can be chosen (by seeing what is going to 
be on some radio program, or by borrowing records) 
and the meaning of it made the story at some previous 
occasion. Then let the family listen together to the 
music. For listening together to music can cement the 
feeling of fellowship if all are participating, and it in- 
troduces one of the elements of beauty which is so help- 
ful in creating the spirit of worship. After this has 
been done, not once but many times until it is natural 
and meaningful, the experience of sitting silently after 
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the music is over may be added. One need not listen 
to the whole program of music—one should not if there 
are small children—but only a part. Then turn off 
the radio or phonograph and remain silent, at first 
perhaps for one or two seconds, later for minutes. 

We often try to introduce singing into the home 
service of worship, but do we prepare for this by having 
the family accustomed to singing together? I heard 
a parent remark not long ago about the joy her children 
were getting from singing together the songs of Gilbert 
and Sullivan from the new collection which had just 
appeared. Let the whole family join in singing together 
(no one cares if some are off key). When they have 
learned to sing together hymns can become a natural 
part of a worship service. If they have not learned to 
sing together, hymns will be stiff, unnatural, and mean- 
ingless. 

Many libraries in these days loan not only books, 
and phonograph records, but have also collections of 
pictures which may be borrowed. If this is not pos- 
sible, often by inquiry among one’s friends one can 
find pictures, unknown to one’s own family, which 
can be borrowed for a brief period. A discussion of 
the picture (if it seems needed), followed by a sharing 
of the beauty of the picture through contemplation of 
the picture (and incidentally of one’s own thoughts) , 
can be a further step toward a silence which will 
become a creative silence. When this has been 
achieved the family, as a group, is one more step 
advanced toward the religious experience which is 
desired for the home. 

Creative silence is one of the things which make 
possible wonder, and awe, without which elements some 
of the important qualities of religious experience are 
lacking. We cannot plan experiences of wonder or of 
awe. But we can recognize them when they occur, and 
emphasize the experience after it has happened. And 
we can take the children of the family, as well as the 
adults, into situations where wonder and awe might be 
possible. Having learned silence and contemplation 
we may plan to go as a family group to watch the stars. 
During last winter, in New England at least, there 
was a particularly beautiful display of northern lights 
that could have been utilized by parents who were look- 
ing for experiences where wonder and awe might be 
possible. Sunsets over lake or ocean can become an 
apparently incidental part of a picnic or motor trip. If 
the experience of wonder or awe eventuates, then it can 
be used. If not, one must wait patiently until it hap- 
pens. Yet any parent who is eager for such experiences 
for his children will find many helpful suggestions in 
Bertha Steven’s How Miracles Abound. 

Having established the ability to appreciate the 
elements which are essential to worship, then (and the 
present writer would be inclined to say not until then) 
the more formal service of worship can be introduced 
into the home. It may seem that this means an undue 
postponement of the thing toward which we are work- 
ing. Long though the time seems, one must recognize 
the fact that it may take months to prepare the family 
for such an experience. But if we are willing to wait, 
we shall find that the final experience will repay our 
patience. 

When the time comes for the more formal expe- 
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rience it could be introduced by Sathering the family 
together, discussing the meaning of worship, asking if 
they would care to have such a service at home, and 
formally planning as a group what the service should 
be. Eventually such an approach would have many 
advantages and merits. But even better would be the 
more casual approach which requires, however, more 
careful planning. The parent who wants to introduce 
religious experience, and through methods akin to those 
which have been described has established for the child 
a meaningful vocabulary of experience, can search for 
materials for formal worship. One might use a brief 
poem which would tie together a sunset experience and 
religion. A short passage from the psalms about the 
stars, the mountains, or the plains, could be used. A 
hymn which expresses the heart of a possible experience 
is another approach. The parent needs to have a 
dozen or so of these learned and held in readiness. Then 
when the experience of wonder and awe (which is the 
experience of religion) comes and is recognized, the 
careful, quiet, worshipful presentation of this material 
can be naturally and normally added to the expe- 
rience. When that has been done the service of wor- 
ship has already been “held.” When this has happened 
a half dozen times, then the family, as a group, is ready 
to proceed to the more formal planning of a regular 
observance of religion within the home. 

One can secure, by writing to various denomina- 
tional publishing houses, or from books in public 
libraries, various services of worship planned for the 
home. But the deeper and more meaningful expe- 
rience of worship will come when the whole thing has 
been planned by the family together. To use an 
analogy one can think in terms of Christmas when 
planned by the parents for the children, with surprises, 
toys, gifts, the whole panoply of the traditional Christ- 
mas. It does have meaning for the child, and it will 
give him memories that he will cherish through the 
years. But greater meaning, more lasting memories, 
and deepened experience come to the child who shares 
creatively in the experience of Christmas. The child 
who helps to decorate the tree, who builds his own 
creche (when he is old enough to understand its mean- 
ing), who makes with his own hands gifts for others, 
who decorates cookies to be hung on the tree and to 
be given to visitors in the home, is building for himself 
through the family a meaning of Christmas which has 
in it the abiding values of religion rather than the 
selfishness of egocentricity. So, too, it is with the 
service of worship. Parents may plan and administer 
such services and achieve an experience which is mean- 
ingful; but when the family can learn to plan the service 
together, each adding his share according to his ability, 
the total experience will have a depth of meaning that 
the “ready-made” service can never achieve. 

It is known that fundamentally the attitudes which 
children will develop depend upon the attitudes which 
their parents hold. This brings us to the last, and most 
important, problem which must be faced by the parent 
who would have services of worship within the home. 
It was John Dewey who stated that “religion is a qual- 
ity of experience.” Qualities are elusive substances 
which cannot be manufactured or borrowed; they only 
enter into experience when they are a fundamental part 
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of our nature. So, in the final analysis, parents who 
desire services of worship within their homes must first 
develop the religious side of their own being, so that 
the religion they are trying to develop in their children 
is natural to themselves. There are many things which 
can help parents to develop their own religious faith. 
The church and its services of worship is one of them. 
The minister of the church is always ready to help his 
people solve their own religious doubts and perplexities. 
And religion which is meaningful to the parent comes 
to be expressed in every aspect of his life. It is this 
constant expression of a personal religious faith in every 


act and deed which makes it possible for religion to’ 


become a “quality of experience.” When this has hap- 
pened for the parent, then religion will become natural 
to the child. However, if the parent is having a service 
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of worship which has no meaning to himself but is 
planned because he hopes the child will find meaning 
in it, his hopes can never be realized. First we must 
set our own house in order, and then when we can expe- 
rience religion in our homes, we will find that our chil- 
dren can also do so. 

The home that is founded on love, in which the 
needs of all are recognized, where kindness and justice 
are taken for granted, and where jealousy, hatred, and 
meanness are unknown, is the best preparation for wor- 
ship. The more that sort of home can be established, 
the more each of us can work in his own way toward 
that ideal, the more our homes will become “havens of 
quiet.” Then the problem of worship within the home 
will be solved, and the formal service of worship can 
take its place in the general scheme of things. 


Christian Love—Its Sterner Tasks 


Ernest H. Jeffs 
Editor of the Christian World, London 


NLY one sort of controversy, in my opinion, is 
O becoming in a Christian and serviceable to the 
Christian cause. It is a controversy of deeds, not 
words. It is a competition as to who shall best show 
forth Christ’s spirit, and best use his powers and talents 
to get the loving will of God done upon earth. I base 
this opinion, of course, upon my particular “simplifica- 
tion” of the Christian gospel. That gospel, for me, is 
the news that God is love, and that the religious life is 
therefore summed up in doing the works of love. 

Since the war began, several correspondents—noting 
that I have not preached pacifism in these columns— 
have written in sorrow or in anger to accuse me of 
being false to my own central affirmation: the affirma- 
tion that love is the one certainly divine thing, and 
that love will therefore prove in the end to be the one 
triumphant thing. “You speak of love,” they say, “but 
you stand with those who reject the way of love. You 
approve of the use of force, of weapons, instead of rely- 
ing utterly upon the power of love to turn the wrong- 
doer into a right-doer. Your talk of love is proved 
to be a mere sentimentalism which breaks down at the 
first touch of stern reality.” 

What I think personally about these matters is 
probably of very little importance, except to myself. 
But there are many who share my view of the cen- 
trality of love in the Christian gospel, and who also 
share my inability to rank myself- with my pacifist 
friends; and they are often saddened and disturbed by 
the reproaches of those who, also perceiving love to be 
the one sure attribute of the God of Jesus Christ, have 
tried in vain to reconcile that fact with the spectacle 
of a Christian engaging in war. It is for the sake of 
these troubled nonpacifist Christians that I put forward 
these few thoughts upon a subject so difficult and, alas! 
so divisive. I am not reopening the endless contro- 
versy, pacifism versus nonpacifism, because I have no 
controversy with the pacifists. I have never said that 
Christian pacifists were wrong—though pacifism would 
be wrong for me. This controversy, like all others 


within the Christian company, must be a controversy 
of deeds, not words. We nonpacifists must try to out- 
love the pacifists. We must try to prove by our deeds 
that we are nonpacifists because our faith in the power 
of love is so great, not because it is so small. 
Everything depends, I think, on whether you really 
do believe that Christianity is essentially action— 
action or nothing: or let me say, more precisely, that 
it is a spirit, a motive, a purpose, translated into action. 
The danger in the constant use of the word “love” is 
that people tend to think of love as a sentiment, and 
only as a sentiment. We are told to love our enemies: 
and earnest Christian disciples strain themselves to love 
bad people just as they love good people—to love, let 
us say, a swindling share-pusher, or a bullying em- 
ployer, or a mischief-making neighbor, or a war-making 
tyrant. It cannot be done. You cannot separate the 
man from his deeds in such a way as to feel anything 
like affection for him. You are bound to wish him 
defeated. You are bound to acknowledge that you 
would defeat him yourself if you had the power— 
and rightly, for, undefeated, he will injure others as 
he has injured you. You may, indeed, be able to pray 
for his repentance; but you cannot feel the sentiment 
of love toward him while he is still unrepentant. 
Christian love has nothing to do with this straining 
after an unnatural sentiment. Christian love is good 
will in action. It is, indeed, directed toward individ- 
uals where circumstances make “action” a matter be- 
tween the individual (good or bad) and oneself; and 
in such cases it is largely a matter of patience, good 
temper, and forgiveness. But Christian love is a far 
bigger thing than patience and forgiveness exercised 
in individual contacts. It is good will in action toward 
the world at large; and it is just here that the Christian 
faces his problem of duty in such an affair as that of 
war. He has to consider how his active good will may 
be made most effective in forwarding “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” It must follow, as 
it seems to me, that his very love for men—his love 
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and no other quality—will impel him at times to stern 
action toward individuals. The bad and injurious 
individual has been given no right by Christ’s gospel 
to say to Christ’s followers: “You can’t touch me! 
Your religion forbids you to serve the world by defeat- 
ing me. Your hands are tied, because you are com- 
manded to love me.” 
is: “I am commanded to love the world by serving it, 
not by feeling a sentiment about it. In this case I 
am sorry to say that I can only serve the world by 
defeating you. I am serving you, too, if only you knew 
it; for you, too, will share in the happiness of a world 
ruled and served in the spirit of Christ.” 


Those of us for whom God’s love is the essential, 


thing in the gospel are constantly accused of tipping the 
scale too far on the side of loving-kindness and mercy. 
We are reminded that “God is not mocked” and that 
there is something in the very nature of the universe 
which deals ultimate stern judgment to the unrepentant 
rebel. It is true; but God’s judgments are the judg- 
ments of love, not of sternness. I cannot think of 
God as being love “up to a point,” as it were, and then 
at last losing patience and “giving up” the sinner. 
If he is stern, it must be because love—untiring and 
undefeatable love—demands it. Our theologians say 
we are caught in the net of war because of our own 
unrepented sin. But do they mean that God is pun- 
ishing us by letting us get caught in the net of war? 
Do they mean that he is punishing utterly imnocent 
individuals—that poor widow, say, whose two boys 
went down in Narvik Fjord—because certain other in- 
dividuals have been guilty of public or private sin? 
Such a theory is utterly inconsistent with the idea of a 
God of love. What is not inconsistent with that idea 
is the thought that God must make his loving will 
prevail although men’s rebellion forces him to use 
weapons which strike down the innocent as well as the 
guilty. And since his will can only be done on earth 
through men, it follows that men may be forced at 
times, in the service of love, to use weapons which 
strike down the innocent as well as the guilty. We do 
not use these weapons in hate. We use them in love. 
We are not fighting against Germany in hate; we are 
fighting for Poland and Norway and Denmark in love. 
We are fighting for all humanity in love. 

If you are forbidden on Christian principles to en- 
gage in a certain line of action which you believe to be 
good because it is inspired by your love for humanity 
at large—if you are forbidden to take that line because 
it involves stern dealing with men who are admitted to 
be rebels against God and foes to men’s happiness—it 
seems to me that you are forbidden to love humanity 
in any serviceable way at all. You are permitted only 
to indulge the sentiment of love toward humanity: a 
very different thing. Prayer itself becomes in that 
case the mere expression of a sentiment, instead of a 
summons to the Eternal Powers to come to the aid 
of Christ’s people on earth. 

It may be said, of course, that the Christian’s pri- 
mary duty—the specifically Christian way of doing 
God’s will on earth—is not to strive for the happiness 
of humanity at large, but to strive for the redemption 
of sinners. And sinners, of course, cannot be redeemed 
by stern action; they can be redeemed only by persua- 
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sion, forgiveness, and the grace of God. I see nothing 
inconsistent in an evangelical passion to save sinners 
and an equally passionate yearning to build a world 
in which happiness and justice will help to kill sin at 
its roots. But I can only say that I part company (in 
thought, I mean) with any fellow Christian who would 
refuse to serve humanity at large because his service, 
and the weapons that may seem necessary in that serv- 
ice, might hold up for a time his task of persuading 
certain sinners not to oppress and injure humanity. 
He thinks first of the sinner. I think first of the victim. 
He thinks the first thing is to save Hitler’s soul. I 
think the first thing is to free Hitler’s slaves. I think 
that I have no right to refuse Norway’s appeal for 
liberation on the ground that im time a saved Hitler 
will himself liberate Norway. But in any case I do not 
believe I am saving Hitler’s soul by letting him think 
that Christian love is forbidden to act what it prays. 
If we are permitted to pray in love for Europe to be 
liberated, I am sure that we are permitted to go out in 
love and liberate it. I believe that God wills the libera- 
tion of Europe; and I do not believe that God wills 
anything that he forbids men to do. 

There is a poem of Alice Meynell’s about a devout 
lady who “has her soul to keep.” Perhaps it is the 
Protestant and Nonconformist strain in me which has 
led me to feel a strong distaste for that phrase. I can- 
not think of the Christian’s soul and conscience as 
something which he has to “keep’—something to be 
carefully wrapped up and periodically examined in 
order to make sure that its delicate purity is unstained. 
I think a man’s soul is the life of God in him: the liv- 
ing, passionate, burning quality of love toward men: a 
love that is capable of fiery anger and steely resolution 
in the face of insolent and cruel wrongdoing. I dare 
to say this—I think it better that a man should risk the 
momentary soiling of his white soul in the dust of bat- 
tle rather than that he should refuse, in the name of 
Christ, to obey the call of all the Christlike pity and 
indignation that is in him. 


Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thy bosom, re- 
membering his many labours on thee; for ever be 
planted in thee the olivestock, and often made thee fair 
with vine cuttings, and filled thee full of corn, and 
drawing channels of water along, made thee rich with 
herbs and plenteous in fruit: do thou in return lie 
softly over his grey temples and flower into tresses of 
spring herbage. 

ANON. 


Life is sweet, brother. . . . There’s day and night, 
brother, both sweet things; sun, moon and stars, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. 

Grorce Borrow 1503 


This is a piece too fair 
To be the child of Chance, and not of Care. 
No Atoms casually together hurl’d 
Could e’er produce so beautiful a world. 
Drypen 1631 


And every rock is deluged with Deity. 
EMERSON 
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Your Religion and Your Church in 


the Present Crisis 
Angus H. MacLean 


ILLIONS of the world’s people have anathema- 
tized religion, and have undertaken its destruc- 
Of these millions thousands are, at a very modest 

estimate, within America. They would destroy the 
tree of our religious heritage root and branch, and 
leave not even a memory of it. This attack is formida- 

ble, and in stemming it it seems obvious that a victory 
for our armies will not be enough. We can take some 
small pride, however, from the compliment implicit 
in this assault. These enemies of religion give Chris- 
tianity the credit of being a great social force that has 
to be thwarted and destroyed before they can do as 
they will with mankind. This, unfortunately, does not 
weaken their purpose or strengthen our defenses. 
There are many forms of American apostasy in 
which no such flattering element can be found. Influ- 
ential citizens view religion with half-amused conde- 
scension, regarding it as a childish experience out of 
which man and society are happily groping their way. 

There are others, more common, who, like the little 

soapstone monkeys that come from Japan, stop ears 

and mouths and eyes in all matters pertaining to 
church and religion, because their master interests are 
at variance with the demands of gospel. There is also 

a great company of unchurched people who have 
strayed away for no reason that they can state with 
honesty. They do not express themselves as particu- 
larly averse to religion, and often really appreciate 

Christian sentiments and values. But they are un- 

churched, uninformed on matters of religion, and 
unquickened by any vision. Many who are nominally 

churched might as well be in the latter group. They 
may contribute funds and perhaps go to church on 

Easter Sunday morning. Religion is a once-a-year 

chore like an annual visit to the cemetery. Within all 

groups, the belligerent, the contemptuous, the drifters 
and the hangers-on, are found vastly more than half 
the population of the United States. Let us now carry 
the picture thus roughly sketched in our minds as we 
turn to look at the world situation in which our civi- 
lization is said to be at stake. 

In a message to Congress a year ago our President 
expressed what now undoubtedly constitutes a gen- 
eral outline of our interests and aims in the present 


tion. 


struggle. I refer to the famous statement of the four 
freedoms. “The first,” using the President’s own 
words, “is freedom of speech and expression—every- 


where in the world. The second is freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own way—everywhere 
in the world.” Elsewhere in the same address he says, 
“This nation has placed its destiny in the hands and 
the heads and the hearts of its millions of free men and 
women, and in its faith in freedom under the guidance 
of God.” 

Good churchmen appreciate these words, but some 
of them will remember that, unless they have been 


" enemies. 


_ almost lost through neglect. 
_ and critical. 


misinformed about the urge to worship among Ameri- 
cans, over half of -them (Americans) are interested 
in this second freedom because it implies freedom to 
worship no god at all, if one chooses, anywhere in the 
world. But that freedom is not threatened by our 
It is a bit ironic that on this second and cen- 
tral plank in our declaration of the values that are 
at stake in the present crisis so many of us should 
have little or no quarrel with the foe. Our nation has 
rightly rejoiced in the granted privilege of repudiating 
any or all religions. It is time to recognize, however, 
that this privilege is a cultural luxury, for when too 
many take advantage of it, the end result is the same 
as the suppression of religion in so far as generations 
following us are concerned. It may, in fact, be worse, 
for a persecuted religion has a fighting chance for sur- 
vival while a repudiated religion has none. 

Americans can rest assured it makes a difference 
who wins this war, difference enough to warrant all the 
projected sacrifices for nation and citizen. But church- 
men must go further in this fight than the state can 
carry them. The state has to stand back of the right 
to_repudiate religion, but churchmen have to see to it 
that_our_ religion is _not_repudiated. They have to 
fight not merely for the right to believe or not believe, 
they have to fight for a particular choice of worship, a 
particular framework of ideas and values common to 
the Hebrew and Christian groups, for without this his- 
toric chosen way of life the liberty to worship any 
god or no god would not be ours. 

Some groups in America today play up “private 
enterprise” as the fountain head of democracy, but 


weightier opinion and weightier scholarship have shown 


that American democracy roots in the insights and 
values of the Jewish and Christian faiths. Our institu- 
tions at their best have a close causal tie-up with a 
great historic stream that we find flowing freely back 
into the ancient synagogue of Israel. Let it be said 
again, then, the essential freedom, the vital freedom, is 
the freedom to worship the kind of God this historic 
stream has brought us, the father of mankind who 
embraces all in his sonship, in whose family there is 
neither Jew nor Greek nor favored child, in whose uni- 
verse there is provision for justice_and peace, and. 
under whose law there is good will. | While our armies 
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are holding the destroyer beyond our frontiers, and — 


while we at home are getting into high gear for sup- 
porting defensive effort, let us remember that as 
churchmen our primary work is to clean out, to ies 
tect and guard the wellsprings of our culture, an 


partake deeply of their living waters to a degree that 


will mean a revitalization of a faith that we have 
The situation is urgent 
At is: all-out now for the Christian life or 
a—blackout for it speedily. Universalism is perhaps 


Bee Te in need of requickening both in personal 
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grasp of the meaning of our gospel, and in corporate 
effort to promote it. All about us are persons revital- 
ized by Communism, by Nazism, or by a new Cal- 
vinism, and our youth are responding to this new life 
even where most misguided. A complacent Univer- 
salism in a day when racialism and materialism contend 
for the world’s mastery is a beaten Universalism. How 
can we address ourselves to the crisis? 

To put it simply and directly, first, we must put 
ourselves in the way of the message of universalism, 
im tts path, and lay ourselves open to its censure and 
its command. We can and urgently need to make 
room for it in our reading, in our reflection, and in our 
serious discussions. This will not be found difficult 
for those who try it, for religion is once again interest- 
ing, stirringly interesting. American Protestantism 
has made one of the world’s greatest contributions to 
the interpretation of the Christian message through 
many inspired souls. Our libraries are stuffed with 
the bread of life while we hunt for distraction, or con- 
sume our energies in gloom and worry. We can also 
put ourselves in the way of the message, believe it or 
not, in church services, in church discussion groups, and 
in groups that serve and work in the Christian spirit. 
In a thousand ways we can acknowledge the right of 
the gospel to a fresh hearing from us, and this, I take 
it, is the supreme religious duty of this hour. 

In the second place, we must become active 
churchmen and quit being just church sympathizers, 
church adherents, church auditors, church contribu- 
tors, and _ church-hangers-on-for-father’s-sake. Oh, 
yes, the one who says this knows all the arguments 
for a contrary conviction. He has invented a few 
well-deserved invectives himself, and has not been shy 
about throwing them. Some pessimistic churchman 
is reported to have said that his church was fighting 
the Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. Even if a 
church is reduced to this extremity we should remem- 
ber that a good man behind even that humble weapon 
can do plenty to the Philistines. If we have but half 
a church, or none at all, we must make one speedily, 
even if it be no more than a half dozen people banding 
together for Christian purposes. Our religion cannot 
survive, as some suppose, as a vagabond culture, going 
like a beggar from one institutional door to the next, 
and finding a home in none. It must be incarnate in 
human fellowship, implemented, and organized, notwith- 
standing the weaknesses and failings of institutions. 
A religion needs custodians, interpreters, librarians, 
advocates, missionaries, teachers, passionate incar- 
nation in persons, and trained and consecrated. lead- 
ership in every department of life. It needs a rallying 
place and a sanctuary, and it needs a corporate em- 
ployment in the work of the world. Our great faith is 
no little native religious impulse, as Mr. Pollock im- 
plies, always alive in man’s soul, and which can there- 
fore be exercised privately as a leisure activity without 
being endangered. On the contrary our religion carries 
a sacred burden of social and personal experience that 
is not available to man without institutional services. 

One can go further than this and say that the 
church is, in no small way, the guardian of our common 
life, and not merely of a tradition. Only in religious 
terms ean American men and women live and work 
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together as men and women. And only in such terms 
can they experience unity in the conquest of those 
other freedoms—freedom from want and from fear. 
Our great national effort, it is said in this as in past 
crises, is “under the guidance of God.” How, pray, 
do we get in the way of the guidance of God as a 
people who belong to one another in common kinship? 
How find and cherish the common life? Can we find 
it in the great economic fellowships such as associa- 
tions of bankers and manufacturers? Can we find it in 
professional associations? In the farm bloc? Or in 
the C. I. 0.2 Not so, necessary as these organizations 
may be. Neither do we find it in women’s associa- 
tions, in men’s clubs, among Rotarians, or in any of the 
similar fellowships in which men play at being roaring 
lions and lordly elks, happy and useful as this playing 
may be. We can find it only in that fellowship that 
serves needs common to all, into which all enter on 
equal footing, and which stands for values that must 
be assumed, if honored at all, in special organizations. 

We can go further still and say that the church is 
essential to a fully developed and matured religion. 
A lonely Christian is a mighty asset to a nation, but he 
cannot be more than half a Christian. The act of 
worship or service engaged in with others is different 
in kind and scope from the religion of the closet, and 
it is tenfold more powerful. Christianity is not just a 
personal privilege, it is also a social responsibility. 
It is, moreover, a social enterprise that must make a 
collective contribution to meet the great collective 
incarnation of evil that our civilization contends with 
today. 


Our True Community 


Generation in man as in nonrational creatures, is 
dependent upon opportunity, often indeed upon suffi- 
ciency of food, upon the moods and caprices of rulers, 
nay, even upon vice. And this makes it very difficult 
to suppose that a creature whose life has its first begin- 
ning in circumstances so trivial and so entirely de- 
pendent upon our own choice, should have an existence 
that extends to all eternity. As regards the continuance 
(here on earth) of the species as a whole, this difficulty 
is negligible, since accident in the individual case is 
still subject to a general law, but as regards each in- 
dividual it certainly seems highly questionable to ex- 
pect so potent an effect from causes so insignificant. 
But to meet these objections we can propound a tran- 
scendental hypothesis, namely, that all life is, strictly 
speaking, intelligible only, is not subject to changes of 
time, and neither begins in birth nor ends in death; that 
this life is an appearance only, that is, a sensible rep- 
resentation of the purely spiritual life, and the whole 
sensible world is a mere picture which in our present 
mode of knowledge hovers before us, and like a dream 
has in itself no objective reality; that if we could intuit 
ourselves and things as they are, we should see our- 
selves in a world of spiritual beings, our sole and true 
community which has not begun through birth, and will 
not cease through bodily death—both birth and death 
being mere appearances. 

IMMANUEL Kant (1724-1804) 
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From Moscow to Massachusetts 
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Onty One Storm. By Granville Hicks. Macmillan. 


$2.75. 


HE title of Mr. Hicks’ first novel is from the New 
4 England proverb, “There’s only been one storm 
that never cleared up—and that’s this one,” and just 
to have that sentence added to one’s fund of sustaining 
thoughts is worth the price of the book. 

Most readers of THe Curistian Leaper know Mr. 
Hicks already as literary critic, teacher of English, and 
as a Communist who resigned from the party on the 
announcement of the Hitler-Stalin Pact. His novel 
is based, in part, on the problem that he himself had 
to solve when that pact gave the Communists of 
America such a headache. It is, however, not at all an 
essay is autobiographical fiction or in self-explanation. 
It is a creative work, deeply conceived and beautifully 
executed. In its pages we meet not only individual 
men and women who live—and who talk our language 
—but a town which lives. Pendleton is a village in the 
Berkshires. Canby Kittredge, who had been born 
thete; came back with his wife Christina and their 
two small children: Canby had made good in New 
York, first in magazine work and then in advertising, 
but a life of successful mendacity had sickened him. 
He wanted two things: to earn a living honestly and 
to earn it in a community of persons, not in a deper- 
sonalized wilderness. 

And so he bought a small printing business in Pen- 

dleton and the house in which he was born and be- 
came not a summer visitor but a year-round citizen— 
although he explained to Christina that he would not 
enter local politics because he was sure that to Pendle- 
ton at large he was an outsider. 
By 1938 Canby knew that he had made good as a 
Pendleton citizen. But 1938 was the year of European 
appeasement, the year when it began to look as if 
Spain, Czechoslovakia, all the hopes of the liberals and 
democrats were to be sold out. No men of good will 
could be happy in that year, and Canby was both un- 
happy and nonplussed: what was the man of good will 
to do?, His friend Wallace Burgin the novelist and 
Burgin’s wife Selma seemed sure of the answer: they 
were Communists, although for some time they ob- 
served what seemed to be a party convention and did 
not openly admit their membership. Later, they and 
a labor organizer whom Canby had helped in a strike 
began to ask him if his place was not in the party. 
Never mind the intricacies of the dialectic, they said, 
but simply observe that in strike-winning as in inter- 
national troubles it is not the liberals who achieve any- 
thing but the Communists. In the face of that actual 
accomplishment why stand on small scruples? 

Canby was almost persuaded, and Christina, shar- 
ing his point of view and, like him, unversed in Marxian 
theology, would have followed, when suddenly the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact was announced. Canby did not 
join, and soon Burgin told him he had left the party. 


Meanwhile Canby has entered local politics and 
successfully. 

Another Candide? Are we to assume that Mr. 
Hicks, like Voltaire, despairs of the world and suggests 
solace in cultivating one’s own garden? 

I do not think so. Candide and the equally inno- 
cent Dr. Pangloss cultivated their garden because it 
was all that was left to them in a world which neither 
of them had learned to cope with—Candide having 
no wisdom and Dr. Pangloss having a false wisdom— 
and they found safety and relative happiness in with- 
drawal. 

Canby and Christina Kittredge are both well 
able to take care of themselves in the still functioning 
middle-class world of America and business as usual. 
Equally they could have taken care of themselves in 
the rather Panglossian world of the Communist Party. 
And, unlike Candide and his friends, they cannot es- 
cape the real world by cultivating their personal gar- 
den in Pendleton, Mass. They know that, and Canby’s 
attitude in entering local politics is that even in Pen- 
dleton Fascism is latent and democracy has a fight on 
its hands. Fighting for democracy in that small loca- 
tion, he is yet influencing the fate of democracy in 
Spain, in China, in India, in Europe. 

Many people think that Marxians reduce literary 
and all other art to the status, and the technique, of 
propaganda. This, of course, is not true, even though 
some minor Marxians have spoken as if it were. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Hicks has never let Marx’s beard get be- 
tween him and a clear sight of his artistic objects. The 
full-length characters of this book are people of flesh 
and blood and individual character. The townspeople, 
even when done in thumb-nail sketch, live. Here is 
an example, in the delineation of an old farmer, of that 
two or three stroke technique: 

“Words never fell out of his mouth; he drove them 
out, and put his whole body behind them.” 

That Mr. Hicks has a thorough understanding of 
the role of religion in a small town and also in a mod- 
ern minister’s spirit is shown in his depiction of Perry 
Bradford, the Congregational minister. Although, to 
begin with, he describes Bradford as preaching a 
“vague Pantheism” and speaks of his church as being 
the “private property” of the town patriarch, Henry 
Carter, the church is not, as one might suppose, Uni- 
tarian. It is orthodox, and Perry, to begin with, is 
not very orthodox and is too unsophisticated to have 
tapped the springs, within himself and others, of deep 
religion. On this first level there is some dissatisfac- 
tion with him, but when he becomes fundamentally 
religious he simply will not do at all. 

In Wallace Burgin, the novelist, we have the sin- 
cere and intellectual Communist who can allow for 
the fanaticisms, the sectarian theology and the Jesu- 
itical (in all but subtlety) ethics of the party. Can 
allow for them, that is, up to a certain point. It was 
after his example, over and above his arguments, had 
almost persuaded Canby to join the party that Wallace 
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himself got out. Mr. Hicks’ picture of party odium 
theologicum is not overdrawn. As I was reading these 
pages I met a friend who told me that a “mutual” 
friend was feeling very badly. She had belonged to 
some Communist group—it may not have been the 
party itself—and the “friends” she had made in the 
group suddenly began to cut her on the street when 
she became engaged to a young man who had once 
been a Trotskyite! 

Perhaps the best portrait in the book is that of 
Pendleton itself. Here is a real New England com- 
munity as opposed to the fictional pictures of such 
communities. We all know the pictures: honest town- 
meeting politics, the Puritan tradition, high standards 
of individual virtue, the application of the homeo- 
pathic principle to the imbibing of alcoholic drinks. 
Well, Pendleton does not approve of cocktails, but 


Canby was offered straight gin before nine in the- 


morning. And when Christina, at a New York City 
cocktail party remarks that in Pendleton there is sex 
license in plenty but at least the town is free from 
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homosexuality, her husband gently demurs. The town, 
to be sure, possesses a tolerance based on its laxity, 
so that occasional lapses do not spoil neighborly good 
feeling. The girl who gets “into trouble” is not branded 
with the scarlet “A” of Hawthorne’s time. She merely 
becomes a subject for conversation. That tolerance, 
however, is not extended to school teachers. 

After all, is not the whole picture of Pendleton— 
its politics and its school system and its neighborliness 
—the picture of our own American homespun pragma- 
tism? Something cruder than that of William James, 
something much coarser than that of John Dewey, but 
ours from the frontier days and, sole hope in the pres- 
ent world, ours to keep? Being kind, getting mad, 
using the logic of horse-trading, compromising, but 
always asking for action, in all those things Pendleton 
is not unlike Chicago, and it is possible that one rea- 
son we Americans make such a mess of understanding 
Marx and Lenin is that really we don’t have to: that 
our national genius predisposes us to jump over fences 
rather than to unlock gates. 


Christianity in Japan 
Harry Adams Hersey 


HAVE just listened to Rev. Floyd L. Roberts, who 

recently returned from Japan after fourteen years 
as a Congregational missionary there. The message 
that he brought to the ministers of Danbury is in 
essential agreement with the clear and instructive 
messages which Miss Stacy has been delivering since 
her return. Mr. Roberts knows Miss Stacy and Ruth 
Downing, and has known most, if not all, of our Japan 
mission staff in the last decade and a half. I am not 
going to attempt to give even an outline of his talk 
and discussion, but I do wish to bring two of his more 
significant statements to the attention of our somewhat 
confused and, in some instances, highly misinformed 
Universalist people regarding the situation of Christian 
work in Japan. 

He said, among other things, “Personally I am very 
optimistic as to the future of Christianity in Japan. 
The united Christian Church in Japan is active and 
effective. Just before the outbreak of the war between 
Japan and the allied powers, there was a nation-wide 
evangelistic campaign in progress (under the new order, 
native leadership, etc.). Immediately preceding the 
war the Christian ministers (Japanese) held a week 
of “24-hour prayer services” in behalf of peace. For 
many years many Japanese members of the various 
Christian churches have desired Christian unity. To 
the Japanese our foreign “sectarianism” is incompre- 
hensible and they have little sympathy with it, even 
while members of certain sects. Under the new order, 
native leadership and support, they are enthusiastic. 
The enrollment in Christian schools and kindergartens 
has increased wonderfully, and a similar increase in 
the number of applications for entrance has taken 
place. 

Regarding Shinto and visitation of the Shinto 
shrines, Mr. Roberts stated that we should understand 


that there are two distinct types of Shinto—‘“Official’’ 
and “Cult.” It is “Official” Shinto which requires 
everyone to visit the shrines, and there is no more 
religious significance in doing so than there is in our 
requirement that everybody in the United States 
salute the flag. But “Cult” Shinto has many differ- 
ent sects. Under some of these, irresponsible and 
fanatical leaders were exploiting or preying upon the 
people, and the government felt that it must bring 
sectarianism to an end. In the case of Christianity, it 
is largely as a matter of convenience to the government 
that only Christian sects with at least fifty churches, 
or with at least five thousand members, should con- 
tinue. 

Mr. Roberts stated emphatically that the new order 
in Japan, as regards uniting the Christian sects and 
requiring native leadership, support and control, is by 
no means an anti-Christian or anti-religious movement. 
He sees in it the realization of a Christian unity long 
desired not only by many Japanese but by many mis- 
sionary statesmen. 

Personally, after hearing Miss Stacy and Mr. 
Roberts, and reading many articles by Christian men 
and women who “know their Japan,” I feel that there 
is every reason for continuing, so far as possible, our 
own work, and every reason against allocating funds 
built up expressly for Japan, to other causes, under the 
still unwarranted assumption that our work is “at an 
end,” or that it will never again be possible to render 
any financial assistance there. Personally, I feel that 
it will be long before Japan does, even with unnatural- 
ized residents, anything at all comparable to our pro- 
cedure with thousands of native-born Japanese citizens 
of the United States. Personally I can hardly envision 
anything worse coming out of “pagan” Japan than is 
coming out of Christian (?) Germany. 
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The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace 


The Political Basis 


HIS section of the national study conference on 

“The Churches and a Just and Durable Peaée,” 
held on the campus of Ohio Wesleyan University from 
March 8 to 5, had before it a tentative statement pre- 
pared in advance by a subcommittee. We lost no time 
in taking it apart. With intense vigor the Blitz at- 
tacked in the first sentence: ‘The churches of Amer- 
ica face clear responsibilities in helping not only to 
win the present war but also to establish a better world 
when the war has ended.” Naturally the pacifists 
opposed the first part, and at first it seemed that many 
of us were inclined to the belief that our study and 
findings should relate only to the question of a just 
and durable peace. But as the debate progressed we 
came to realize that victory for the United Nations is 
the primary basis of a just peace. The revised pre- 
amble, adopted by a four to one vote, reads: “The 
churches of America face clear responsibilities, both in 
their service to the nation during the present war, and 
to establish a better world when the war has ended. 
First among postwar duties will be a just peace 
settlement.” 

The peace treaty must be negotiated—not dictated. 
This appeared to be the unanimous conviction of the 
conferees. We pictured a peace conference at which 
all nations—victors, vanquished and neutral—would 
be represented, each freely stating its viewpoints, needs 
and hopes for the future. There must be no demands 
for punitive reparations or humiliating imputations of 
guilt. All effort to preserve the status quo shall be 
taboo. The old scheme of international politics has 
failed; we must have a better world order. No political 
theory or method of the past can stand in the way of 
world welfare. Justice must be sought. Without jus- 
tice no peace can be durable. 

The practical result of such a peace conference 
should be a new international institution, comprising a 
legislative body composed of representatives of all 
nations, an adequate police force, a court with adequate 
jurisdiction, and an administrative body with power to 
function. In brief, a world government. Its develop- 
ment would require that certain aspects of national 
sovereignty be delegated to the central organization 
responsible to and functioning in behalf of the world 
community. Every nation must: renounce the claim 
to be the final judge in its controversies with other 
nations, and must accept the principle of obedience to 
a world system of law; it must renounce the use of force 
in its relations with other nations; and it must recognize 
limits of its rights to regulate its economic affairs and 
be willing to co-operate in the improvement of interna- 
tional economic relations. Let me emphasize this 
point: we were not thinking of a league or federation; 
we were planning a government, a government with 
complete authority to establish justice, ensure world 
tranquillity, provide protection for the weak, and pro- 
mote the general welfare of all nations. Insurmount- 


able difficulties appear to le in the way, but we agreed 
that the ideal is correct. If the ideal is of God the 
churches must press for its acceptance. We must insist 
that Justice, Mercy and Brotherhood shall preside at 
the conference table. 

We looked at many problems: Postwar psychology; 
the “bitter-ender” spirit; racial discrimination; how to 
face the demand for a dismembered and disarmed 
Germany; how deal with the part Communist Russia 
will play im a new world order; the “great-power” tradi- 
tion; entrenched sovereignty of the state; conflicting 
territorial claims; Middle European and Danubian 
reconstruction; and persistent isolationism. On some 
we reached no decision, but on all we were agreed that 
they can be solved, and therefore must be. Some of 
our ideas may seem visionary to many people. Never- 
theless we are under obligations to educate and influ- 
ence statesmen, diplomats and “the people.” In one 
session a member argued that we ought to limit our 
suggestions to what could be attained. Several speak- 
ers replied to the effect: “We are ambassadors of Christ. 
We are not sent to ask for whatever little things the 
world is ready to grant. Our duty is to publish the 
demands of our King.” 

On the problem of persistent isolationism we said 
nothing about other nations; we paid attention to our 
own. The first principle we adopted was this: “In 
arranging the peace settlement, as in winning the war, 
the United States must abandon isolation and co- 
operate in full and unbiased manner with all the United 
Nations and with all others as soon as they are willing.” 

R. Homer Gieason 


The Economic Basis 


The interest shown by those attending the discus- 
sions dealing with the economic aspects was amazing. 
As briefly as I can give them, here are the main 
points decided before the closing meeting. This I was 
not able to attend, being forced to return to Akron. 


1. A treaty should not be drafted until at least three 
years after the close of the war. The reasons: To 
allow passions to cool, fears and hates to abate, and 
intolerance to fade. 

2. Tariffs should be done away with. 


3. All nations should be given access to raw 
materials. 


4. The word “international” should not be used. 
We should talk about “world conditions,” “world de- 
sires.” This thought was first expressed by a young 
girl student of the university who had spent most of 
her life in Shanghai. 

5. Groups meeting for the same purpose as this 
conference should insist that the purpose is not to 
decide how to stop the war, but to create an attitude 
of mind and soul which will bring about a just and 
durable peace after the war._ 

Grorce Cross BANER 
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Our Friendship Program 


Carleton M. Fisher 


NE of the amazing phenomena of present-day Uni- 

versalism, as revealed in the thinking of many of 

us, is the calm and stolid assumption that the task before 

us is more or less clearly defined. All the stereotyped 

expressions of idealistic import are being paraded before 

us, as though to say that we can meet the world crisis in 
terms of our traditional attitudes and strategies. 

It is not necessary to dispute the calm and sincere 
insistence that we must relieve human suffering, that we 
must minimize the spread of suspicion, hate and vin- 
dictiveness among men, that we must strive for the 
establishment of a decent and orderly world. Such in- 
sistence, so far as it goes, is valid enough. It is only 
when we examine the channels through which we seek 
to do these things that we discover an impasse of con- 
siderable dimensions. 

First of all, how has the Universalist Church in the 
past sought to do these things that are today recognized 
as requisite to the establishment of a just and orderly 
world? Have not our efforts been for the most part in 
terms of a basically unrealistic approach? As, for exam- 
ple, in our approach to the problem of interracial fel- 
lowship, where our work has been largely in terms of a 
philanthropic enterprise among Southern Negroes? We 
have been seeking to create a sense of community among 
whites and blacks by the absentee method of providing 
aid to Negroes that are just as real to us as the cute 
pictures of Suffolk kindergarten children in Tue Curts- 
TIAN LEADER. 

In a world where human fellowship was merely 
hoped for, such painless strategy was perhaps sufficient 
to develop a more Christian attitude among our people. 
But in a world where human fellowship is the only 
source of our present hope, certainly such methods, how- 
ever comfortable, are indeed more than insufficient; 
they represent a definite threat against us. They are 
not merely outmoded, or unfit for what John Dos 
Passos has neatly termed “the idiot delusion of the ex- 
ceptional Now,” but they were from their very inception 
falsely conceived. 

The nineteenth century philanthropic conception of 
“doing good” was based upon the tacit acceptance of 
social and economic inequalities. It was the duty of 
the rich to aid the poor, the duty of the white to “take 
care” of the Negro, the duty of the employer to “look 
after” his help. Benevolent societies and philanthropic 
enterprises of every sort were considered the proper and 
necessary adjuncts of a “Christian” society. This con- 
ception has persisted not with the least strength in our 
churches. 

This manner of doing good has had its transient 
values. The terrible conditions resulting from inequality 
have been in some measure ameliorated—stomachs 
filled, bodies healed, clothed and sheltered. But it 
would be an error of tragic proportions to assume that 
such a conception of “doing good” can any longer deter- 
mine our efforts as a people or as a church. 


For all the “magic of money” to do good in the 
world, it cannot create fellowship. (The correlation 
between generosity of giving to “friendship offerings” 
and basically friendly attitudes is a field of research wor- 
thy of consideration.) For if ever we had any sneak- 
ing suspicions, we now know that our sweetly benevolent 
techniques for “neutralizing” inequality have com- 
pletely failed, nationally and internationally. 

We are faced now with the task, not entirely of our 
own choosing, of dealing with that which we thought 
we could evade, the problem of living together. And 
so far as Universalists are concerned, this problem can- 
not be met in any adequate measure by our present pro- 
gram of isolated philanthropic enterprises that for all 
its demand upon our pocketbooks makes few demands 
upon our attitudes and behavior in our own com- 
munities. 

With the exception of occasional polite excursions 
into the realm of interracial studies and supplementary 
sight-seeing tours through the “Negro section,” we have 
as a church made no attempt at formulating and devis- 
ing techniques for really developing fellowship among 
peoples of diverse colors and nationalities. More than 
that, there has been in all our churchmanship no spe- 
cific application of the so-called “inclusive nature” of 
our church. (On the contrary, there has been for the 
most part a quiet subservience to the established in- 
equalities and discriminatory attitudes.) 

Surely such a church as ours, which, in name if not 
always in spirit, suggests the very kind of inclusive fel- 
lowship that the world demands of us, can and must do 
more than this! Certainly somewhere in our forward 
march together, we must address ourselves to this cen- 
tral problem of proving equal to the terrific challenge 
implicit in the present world revolution. 

I venture to suggest some avenues of exploration, 
not out of any desire to be officious, but in the hope that 
they may indicate directions in which we might go. 

We are engaged at present in what is, in part at least, 
a missionary effort; we have hopes of seeing new Uni- 
versalist churches established in new centers through- 
out the land. Is there any reason why these churches 
of tomorrow should not more closely approximate the 
kind of religious institution that the world around us 
requires? Indeed, is it not our responsibility to see to 
it that they do? Can they not be organized upon a 
basis that will more probably ensure the growth of a 
truly inclusive Christian fellowship and enable them to 
serve their respective communities in a more effective 
way? Are we not “missing the boat” when we venture 
forth on a church extension program without first exam- 
ining the obvious inadequacies of our present church- 
manship and seeking to design our new enterprises in 
such ways as will meet the needs that must be met? 

More specifically, before we go forth on any church 
building program, should we not set about devising 
techniques for fellowship that will unite members of all 
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races and nationalities in a really inclusive manner? 
The recent experiment in churchmanship conducted by 
young people of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia 
is indicative of what can be done in this direction. 
These youngsters have organized a Christian fellowship 
that is truly inclusive in spirit, embracing members of 
diverse racial groups. 

When it comes to churches long established, the 
problem is perhaps more difficult to meet, and yet it 
must be met. Unless our “inclusive spirit” takes form 
in the realities of Christian fellowship, our days of use- 
fulness are indeed numbered! 

One thing certainly can be undertaken at once— 
that of honestly facing, and recognizing for what it 
really is, the sham and pretense of much of our 
“brotherly” feeling which so often is quite exclusive in 
its scope. We are deluded into thinking that ours is an 
“all-embracing” fellowship so long as our congregations 
within themselves enjoy a harmonious relationship, for- 
getting that in nearly every instance our congregations 
are primarily selective in their make-up, according to 
racial, economic and social preferences. 

Beyond this frank appraisal of our pseudo-inclusive- 
ness, an intelligent effort should be made to effect in 
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our church program such emphases and techniques as 
will enable us to overcome, in some measure at least, 
the barriers that have traditionally determined the na- 
ture of our constituencies. To what extent success can 
be achieved in this direction is problematical. But at 
least, if our repentance is at all sincere, the effort will 
be made and the ensuing results might well surpass our 
present expectations. 

The suggestions offered by the Department of Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches represent 
a minimum program for us—a good beginning in the 
proper direction. But even these suggestions, unless we 
are more careful than we have been heretofore, can 
come to naught through the halfheartedness and super- 
ficial intent with which they are carried out. 

In brief, our Friendship Program, based as it is on 
the highest of motivations, is even then too much of 
a gesture and not enough of a reconciling medium for 
creating fellowship. Its philanthropic temper is char- 
acteristic of a world that is passing away. If it is to 
achieve the aims we ascribe to it, it must be more real- 
istically patterned to meet the needs of a world that’s 
on its way, that will not allow for the dubious comforts 
of exclusive associations and benevolent gestures. 


The Other Side 


Rosalie West 


HEY sat about the room in a heavy, stricken 

silence. Little John, crouched in the window 
seat, felt shivery and queer as he looked round the 
ring of set faces, mighty thankful that he wasn’t the 
person—whoever it was—that had made all this 
trouble. 

Some of them—the older men, mostly—looked sad 
and tired, sitting with their heads bent in a hurt, baf- 
fled, beaten way. The younger men were worse to look 
at; it almost frightened the boy. They were angry— 
fighting mad. Especially the little thin man by the 
door. His eyes blazed and his head and hands twitched 
as though in tune with the leaping of his hot, impetu- 
ous thought. John wouldn’t care to be the miserable 
rascal the meeting was about if he met Aim alone after 
dark. 

It was awful, this leaden, smoldering silence. 

“Grandpa!” he whispered to the old man who sat 
near, his head bowed in his hands, “it’s like—it’s like 
a funeral.” 

His grandfather lifted his head and hissed with sud- 
den fury, “Worse than a funeral. Much worse.” 

That broke the spell. The wave of wrath and despair 
that had mounted high in the stillness crashed in a 
harsh burst of sound as the men looked up and nodded 
at Grandfather. Worse, they muttered, far worse. 
This thing that had happened was bitterer than death. 

“Tf he had only died,” said a tall man at the table, 
“he would have died alone. But now he lives—to carry 
the souls of countless proselytes down with him to per- 
dition. If it were only his own soul that was lost—” 

“Oh, I say,” one of the younger men looked up, star- 


tled, “you don’t really mean that he’s allied himself 
with this new sect in any sort of active way, do you?” 

The tall man laughed. “Active! He’s one of their 
foremost leaders already, presiding at meetings and 
preaching at street-corners. It’s a great feather in their 
cap, a convert of his caliber. They were wary at first, 
of course, remembering how he used to despise them, 
but now they’ve quite snapped him up. Is it true, 
Andrew, that they’re going to put him on missionary 
work and send him out over the country broadcasting?” 

Andrew nodded, drawing down the corners of his 
mouth sarcastically. “He’s swallowed their crazy doc- 
trine, hook, line and sinker. One rather has to admire 
the wholehearted way he’s done the thing. There’s no 
doubt about it; he’s become their number one propa- 
ganda agent. He, of all people! When I think how hot 
he used to be against these quacks. . .” 

“And the suddenness of it!” John’s father straight- 
ened, and lifted eyes that ached with the weariness of 
trying to think through this baffling situation. “I’ve 
been puzzling over this awful thing, trying to be just, 
to find some reason for it all. If it had been some hare- 
brained youngster! But a mature man of his stability 
of character, his intellect, his scholarly background! 
It beats me. I’m no psychologist, but there must be 
some explanation. One day storming up and down the 
country ranting against this band of quacks and de- 
ceivers—even getting the authorities to suppress them 
and forbid them to preach—and the next day falling on 
his knees to them and getting off their lingo like an old 
hand. It absolutely stumps me.” 

“Unless the man’s actually off his head.” 
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“Well, it seems to me,” said a mild old man, “that 
that’s the only attitude we can possibly take. I’ve 
felt so all along, as soon as I heard of that vision of his. 
All this about lights from heaven, and disembodied 
voices—” 

The thin young man jerked himself upright and 
shook his head emphatically. “He’s as sane as you or 
I. No! There’s more behind it than that. Here’s the 
way I look at it. He’s mad for power. We all know 
his unusual ability. But we’ve taken it for granted. 
Patted him on the back and called him clever and all 
that, but never gave him much scope for using his 
brains. And, of course, his magnificent education. 
We've really been fools not to see this coming. He’s 
proud, and a born leader, and he’s been itching for 
some real work worthy of his powers. But here among 
us he’s been merely a—” 

“A small toad in a big puddle?” suggested Grand- 
father. 

“Exactly. Now in this new sect there aren’t many 
able leaders, and he’s jumped right to the top, with 
the whole organizing and development of the move- 
ment in his hands—and only the devil knows where 
it will take him.” 

Again there was a grim, brooding silence, broken 
this time by a woman—Andrew’s wife. She blurted 
out the words in tremulous haste, as though sensing 
how coldly they would be received. 

“Why must we be so hard and suspicious, why try 
to analyze his soul and impute ulterior motives to him? 
Why not admit that he’s just being honest and sincere, 
that he really feels that this new doctrine is the truth? 
I can’t think he’s proud and—and ‘mad for power.’ 
He’s never been very sociable—a bit hard and severe 
—but have you noticed how different he’s been since 
he’s joined this group? Happier, and somehow kinder. 
In fact, there seems to be a joy on the faces of all 
these people as though they’d found some wonderful 
new secret. A sort of peace—” 

“Hush!” Andrew blazed at her. She flushed, and 
bent her head. “Are yow being duped by these blas- 
phemers, too?” 

“There’s just where the trouble comes in,” Grand- 
father leaned forward. He wasn’t bitter or angry, but 
spoke in quiet, measured tones. “Much as we all love 
and respect him—and admire him, even, for his courage 
—we must beware of complacent sympathy that says, 
‘Oh, well, what does it matter? He thinks he has the 
truth. Let him alone.’ Tolerance is all very well, but 
false doctrines in the hands of clever men can deceive 
the very Elect. I feel we must take our stand firmly 
against these lies, even if it means hurting our old 
friend and comrade.” 

The tall man agreed. “It’s disastrous to say ‘Let 
people believe lies, so long as it makes them happy.’ 
Truth is Truth. The devil was a deceiver from the 
beginning. It’s his greatest delight to paint dangerous 
heresies as gospel truth. Don’t forget, these people 
despise our religion. They deny the holy Word of God, 
handed down to us through generations of saintly 
teachers. They call us murderers and deceivers. They 
have set up new gods. They belittle our customs—the 
sacred ritual given to us by God himself. There is more 
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‘ 
at stake than the mere apostasy of a friend; there’s 
the danger of the spread of a great movement to lead 
astray the very best of our youth, if he isn’t stopped 
somehow. The very keenness of the man’s brain will 
devise new cunning fables, and his impetuous bold- 
ness will make men believe them. This damnable 
heresy will spread through the world, dragging men to 
hell. Beguiling unstable souls, with great swelling 
words of vanity. Luring silly women with the promise 
of liberty and peace. Scoffers they are, turning from 
the holy commandment of God and walking after their 
own inventions. Ignorant of the truth of Jehovah that 
has stood from of old, firm as the hills. Truth that we 
know. I feel, brothers, that now is the time for us to 


stand together against this deadly error. Even if it 
means withstanding him.” 
“I would go even farther than that.’ The thin 


young man was on his feet, white and quivering with 
emotion. “It’s a terrible thing to say, but I really feel 
that it would be better if he were dead than to be teach- 
ing this vile doctrine.” 

“Wait!” Andrew’s wife had risen, too, brave in the 
defense of her friend. “It isn’t fair to condemn him 
like this, in his absence. Why not go to him and talk 
it all over?” 

Her husband made an impatient gesture. “What 
else do you think we’ve done? Scarcely one of us but 
has tried to plead with him and win him back. But 
he’s hardened in his sin. He’s already steeped in his 
crazy fancies. He only rants at us. Tries to con- 
vert us.” 

“We can still pray.” 

“We do.” Grandfather’s voice was low and rever- 
ent. “I’ve prayed night and day that God will draw 
him back to the way of eternal life. His power is 
mighty. He can save to the uttermost.” 

The thin man, who was still standing, shook his 
head. “Sometimes I feel that he has hardened his 
heart past the point of repentance, that even God 
can’t bring him back. He invents additional heresies 
of his own from day to day, I’m told.” 

“But surely we shouldn’t be bitter toward him,” 
said John’s father. “Can’t we still treat him as a 
friend? How do we expect to win him back if we 
harden our hearts against him and call him enemy?” 

“This is no time for sentimental softness.” The 
thin man shot out his words like bullets. “If we’re 
friendly, he’ll think we’re condoning his crime.” 

“But we can’t be cruel.” 

The tall man leaned forward as if to speak, checked 
himself, and looked beseechingly at Grandfather. The 
thin man sat down, baffled, and turned his haggard 
face slowly toward Grandfather. Gradually every face 
in the room was turned questioningly toward the old 
man. For in times like this he alone seemed to be able 
to look straight through the puzzling ramifications of 
a problem and sense the path of wise action. 

“I hate to say it,” said Grandfather, after a long 
pause. “I wish we could still show our love for him 
somehow, but there is too much at stake. We have 
gone in a kindly spirit and pleaded with him; he has 
repulsed us all. Any further lenience now would be 
construed as indulgence, condoning this damnable 
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heresy. Hard as it is, I feel that we must cast him 
out from our fellowship, have no dealings with him. 
After all, he’s a traitor. He has trampled upon our 
sacred scriptures. We can’t be true to God and suf- 
fer it. 

“This is a time of religious crisis. Our ancient, holy 
faith stands in jeopardy. A deadly poison is striking 
at the roots of all we hold sacred, and he—he, don’t 
forget it—is the archleader in this blasphemy. Know- 
ingly or not, he has taken his stand as the devil’s propa- 
ganda agent. It seems to me that in loyalty to God, 
there is only one thing for us to do.” 

For a long time they sat without a sound, mutely 
acknowledging the wisdom of the old man’s decision. 
They had felt in their bones, all of them, that it would 
have to end this way. 

A woman began to sob. The tall man looked up, 
sighed, and rose. “Time to be getting home,” he said. 


* * * 


When they had all filed out—a dreary, downcast 
procession—John’s mother went over to the boy and 
said, “You should have been in bed long ago, dear.” 

He saw that her eyes were red with weeping. 

“Who was it, Mother?” he asked. “The wicked man 
you were all talking about?” 

“His name is Saul,” she answered. 
Tarsus.” 


“Saul—of 


Q. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was some years ago that I met an American boy, 

whom I have always called Richard Q. It was at a 
boys’ school nearly a thousand miles away from Bos- 
ton. I had been speaking at the school, and after- 
wards there was a kind of reception because I had been 
introduced as a visiting Englishman. Such parties are 
not always a success. Sometimes the boys have had 
quite enough of the speaker, and, strange though it 
may appear, sometimes the speaker has had quite 
enough of the boys. Anyway, I shook hands with in- 
numerable boys, my head becoming more and more 
dazed and my right hand becoming more and more 
sore. Most of them were husky young specimens, and 
their grip was deadly. I have no doubt they passed 
on with a sigh of relief, for I have not quite forgotten 
what it felt like to be detained when the school tuck- 
shop (the English equivalent of a school drugstore) 
was sending forth its sweet call. 

When the handshaking was over, I sank into a 
chair, nursing my hand and wondering wildly if there 
was a school doctor to see about any broken bones. It 
was then that Richard Q. strolled up and sat down 
beside me. I saw at once that he was attractive—very 
tall and good-looking; and he looked at me with eyes 
I found it hard to forget. There was a kind of stead- 
fastness in them—something disarming and quite with- 
out fear. And, when he began to talk, I could tell at 
once that he was an unusual boy. I can only explain 
the impression he made on me by saying that he had 
the very good manners which spring from something 
deeper than mere politeness; I mean that sort of cour- 
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tesy which gives its attention to what the other person 
really is. He was very much interested in England and 
Kurope; had been over there several summers and 
knew a Tot of people. 

Presently I said, “Tell me, when did you begin to 
be interested in other people more than in yourself— 
in their feelings and real life, I mean?” Richard Q. 
threw back his head and laughed. His laugh was one 
of the engaging things about him. “Why,” he said, “5 
think it began when I was ten years old and on a bus 
in London.” 

“On a bus!” T said, 

“Yes,” he answered. “I had gone to England with 
my parents for the first time, and in London I went 
for a bus ride by myself. I was fascinated by the con- 
ductor—you know, the man who goes round and gives 
you your ticket. You know how he asks where you 
are going; you tell him and hand him the fare; he 
punches the ticket and hands it to you. But what fas- 
cinated me was that, when he gave their tickets to the 
passengers, this fellow said to each one, ‘Q’—all down 
the bus, ‘Q. Q. Q.’ I couldn't understand what he 
meant, and so I asked the man next to me. He looked 
at me and said, ‘Oh, he means, “Thank you.” You see, 
short Q.’ I said, ‘Does he have to?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said the 
man. ‘It’s just a habit. Not a bad habit, is it? It 
shows that to the conductor you are a live passenger, a 
person, and not just cargo.’ I never forgot that. 
Thousands of people all day long; and to each and all. 
‘Q. Q. Q.’ And ever since that day I think I have 
tried to see people as persons and not just cargo.” 

My memory is not the brightest spot of my mind. 
But can you wonder that I have never forgotten Rich- 
ard Q? And now somewhere—perhaps abroad—he 
fights for a world where even the littlest and most 
despised shall have the right to be persons and not 
Just cargo. 


So—Thank you, Richard Q! 


TILL WAR SHALL END 


I wonder at the dullness of man’s mind, 

Whom God created that his willing hand 
Might till the furrow, toil, and search and find 
The treasures God had hidden in the land. 

The sea abounds in wonder and the sky 

Gives warmth and light, the songs of silver rain, 
Each spring and autumn calling birds to fly 

To lands where flowers are ever new again. 

I wonder at the dullness of man’s mind 

When all of life is bound within one art, 

And how his eyes can be so deadly blind 
When Christ has planted in his inmost heart 
By his own death a fellowship for good, 

And not the lust for shedding brother’s blood. 


—Genevieve Mills of Quinlan, Tex., in the Religious 
Telescope. 


I hear you whispering there O stars of Heaven, O 
suns, O grass of graves, O perpetual transfers and pro- 
motions. If you do not say anything how can I say 
anything? 

Wart WnaitMan 
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Thoughts of an Assayer 


He asked himself how can we know God’s plan, 
To bring perfection to the soul of man? 

Are we his jewels buried in the earth, 

All clothed in drossness, and of little worth? 


Exquisite beauty hid from mortal eyes, 

And he alone knows where the metal lies? 
And ean there be a scheme, all undefined, 
Whereby the kingdom’s riches may be mined? 


Are we discovered in this trench of clay, 

Dug up, and on a pack-train hauled away? 

Must we, like ore, be through the smelter ground, 
Before the lesser, purer form is found? 


Helpers, unseen by us, may then employ 
Methods and skill to banish the alloy; 
Beauty for ashes is divine portent: 
Life brings the soul to its true element. 
Auice StronG CHRISTENSEN 


Installation of Raymond Baughan 


| Bias Church of Universal Fellowship, Orono, Maine, formed 
by the union of the Fellowship Community Church and 
St. John’s Universalist Church of that community, installed 
Rey. Raymond John Baughan as its pastor at a four-o’clock 
service Sunday, March 15, 1942. 

Rev. Harry Trust, D.D., president of the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Rev. Frederick M. Meek, D.D., pastor 
of a Congregational church in Bangor and president of the 
Maine Council of Churches, represented the Congregational 
churches, and Rev. Robert Cummins, §.T.D., general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of America, and Rev. 
Arnold L. Simonson, the Universalist pastor in Bangor and 
president of the Bangor-Brewer Ministerial Association, rep- 
resented the Universalist churches. 

Rev. Herman Berlew of the Methodist church in Orono 
spoke for neighboring churches. 

Besides the usual charge to the minister and the charge to 
the congregation which follow, there was a charge to the 
minister, on behalf of students of the university and other 
schools affiliated with the church, by Donald Bryan, president 
of the Student Forum. 

Dr. Robert Cummins preached a sermon on “Craftsmen of 
the Soul,” and Dr. Trust read the Scriptures and made the 
prayer of installation. James A. Gannett, chairman of the 
parish committee, led in the act of installation performed by 
the congregation. 

Effective music was given by the choir, and a reception was 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Baughan after the service by the con- 
gregation. 

In his charge to the parish Dr. Meek spoke as follows: 

“The relationship between minister and people is very 
simple, yet it is one of the most profound and desirable of 
all human contracts. This man, Raymond Baughan, has come 
amongst you as a Christian. All his other qualities and char- 
acteristics are secondary to this, though they are vitally in- 
fluenced by it. You have asked him to come and live in your 
community as a Christian, so that he may devote himself to 
enriching your Christian experience and to deepening your 
Christian insight. You have asked him to make this his full- 
time work, promising that you will enable him to provide for 
the physical and cultural welfare of himself and his family. 

“This man’s concern is the Christian life both for you and 
for himself. His supreme authority and his only message is 
the counsel of God. There will be times when, as he speaks 
to you of the counsel of God, you will see marked differences 
between it and many accepted public and private practices. 
This difference is the crux of the Christian life. Various groups 
and various individuals may challenge such a message, your 
minister’s right to utter it, and the right of both of you to 
practice it. But if you are sincere in your relation to him, 
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and in your profession of the Christian life, you will give him 
your backing in the face of such secular opposition. And you 
will strive to know if this counsel of God is for you as you 
attempt to follow the Master. 

“One of the Rockefeller Foundations has as its guiding 
principle ‘We are partners, not patrons.’ No church has ever 
had lasting vitality when it has forgotten the truth of those 
words. The people are not patrons of some beneficent work 
that the minister is trying to do by himself. Rather, both 
people and minister are partners together, and both are 
partners with God in bringing forth the kind of life Jesus 
foresaw as the Kingdom of God. Thus, today and ever after, 
I would have you see that the church is ‘a fellowship of prac- 
ticing Christians’ (Sperry). For sixty-five generations these 
fellowships of practicing Christians have been laboring. Their 
accomplishments, together with the indirect results, are nearly 
as wide as all the positive benefits of these past nineteen 
hundred years. But these things have not come as the result 
of automatic progress. They have been won only by fierce, 
strenuous struggle. 


“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain. 
O God to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.’ 


“*“To follow in their train’ — aye, there’s the rub! That 
is the weak place of the present-day church. As Dean Inge 
suggests, many churches would be quite satisfied if that verse 
of the hymn had been written: 


“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain. 
O God to us may grace be given 
To follow them, by train, 


“T urge you to remember the sixty-five generations of 
peril, toil, and pain that have preceded you in the Christian 
church. But no church has ever maintained itself by con- 
centrating on the past. In Bushnell’s phrase, it must ‘set its 
face the way time is going.’ 

“T have no detailed program to offer you as you seek to 
set your faces the way that time is going, here in Orono. But 
I can suggest something more valuable. It is the spirit of a 
sentence from the Book of Revelation. The writer says: ‘And 
there was given unto me ...a rod: and one said, Rise, and 
measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that 
worship therein.’ Those words are a permanent standard of 
measurement for yourselves and for your church. They have 
pertinence for the present and for the future. Some churches 
take monastic vows and join the Holy Order of Numbers, 
whose Scriptures are found in the Yearbook and the Annual 
Reports, and thereby they measure their church. Other 
people make for their church a chapter of the Aristocracy of 
the Kingdom, and their Holy Writ is the local Social Register. 
Some churches consider they are successful because they have 
bowling alleys, or because the minister preaches well, or be- 
cause, in bygone days, Lafayette went by the door. But when 
the measuring rod is laid beside such churches, they are seen 
to be like a geometrical point — they have location, but no 
size in Christian development. On this rod is engraven, ‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God.’ That is the standard of meas- 
urement. When we measure the temple of God, we find our- 
selves estimating how much of our lives come into the temple 
of God — how much of them is sacred — business, invest- 
ments, amusements, political relations. And when we come 
to measure the altar — the place of our gifts — we discover 
that the altar has to be larger than a place on which to put 
the collection plates; it has to be large enough to hold our lives 
and all the devotion we are capable of giving to that highest 
of all causes — co-operation with God. When we measure 
‘them that worship therein,’ it is to see how near we are to 
the stature of the fullness of Jesus. Here, then, is the measur- 
ing rod as you seek to build the church in Orono, and these 
are the measurements you and your minister must always be 
making: the whole of life in sacred terms; the extent of your 
sacrificial service to the Christian enterprise; your likeness to 
the Master. ‘Rise and measure the temple of God, and the 
altar, and them that worship therein.’ ” 
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Speaking to the new pastor Mr. Simonson said: 

“It is a great pleasure for me to have a part in this sig- 
nificant service. It is a refreshing experience to find, in the 
face of disuniting and disturbing circumstances, a pooling of 
religious functions and resources in a common and united 
effort to serve better the spiritual needs of this community. 
Those of you who, with patience and vision, have helped forge 
such a union, deserve high commendation. 

“Probably no age has ever presented to men and women 
of intellectual honesty, a greater challenge or a greater re- 
sponsibility. 

“A seeming paradox exists. The ideals upon which we 
would stake our lives are being challenged to their very roots. 
Massive upheavals are taking place. Yet, at the same time, 
and springing from the same source, we are being granted 
great responsibilities and tremendous possibilities. 

“A man who would honestly and courageously face the 
world as it is today, may see what is perhaps the greatest task 
of the centuries. It is significant that we are today installing 
a man as minister of this church — a church that has chosen 
to call itself a “Church of Universal Fellowship.’ 

“Knowing the responsibility of such a position, recognizing 
the world crisis, comprehending the challenge of such an 
undertaking, your minister has entered upon the duties en- 
tailed. By the act of installation you have given evidence of 
your conviction that we must bring to bear upon the problems 
of the day, the full force of a vital, ethical religious faith. 

“It falls upon me to give a ‘charge’ to the man who has 
already shown evidence of his ability as a leader of high 
purpose and steady faith. Before him, and before you, lie 
problems — but also before you lie hopes. The solution of 
these problems and the bringing to fruition of these hopes 
shall depend upon proper leadership and noble mutual effort. 
Having known Raymond John Baughan since his first day in 
college, having followed his career in the ministry, I am 
confident that his leadership will be wise, high-minded and 
true. 

““The Christian church is not a mystical organization 
with peculiar and magical power, but an organization of 
earnest Christian men and women bound together for mutual 
help and united effort for the promotion of Christian conduct 
in the community.’ 

“Therefore, Raymond John Baughan — with a full under- 
standing of the importance of such an act — I give you this 
charge: May you possess a deep sense of fellowship with all 
men, a fellowship that comes from a heart of understanding. 
May you be a prophet of truth. May you see clearly and 
speak bravely, without bitterness or fear. May you champion 
every cause of righteousness and brotherhood. May you lift 
your voice to forge broader horizons of sympathy and social 
vision. Above all races, creeds and nations may you hold a 
vision of universal peace and brotherhood so that God’s king- 
dom may come closer to all men because of you. May you 
possess that spirit of understanding and love which marked 
off the Master as a spiritual guide for humanity. May you 
truly be his minister and a servant of the most high in all 
things. And may God’s blessing rest upon you in your noble 
effort.” 


Britain and Liberty 


HROUGH every blind spot and blunder Britain fortu- 

nately never makes the greatest mistake of all; she never 
breaks liberty in her institutions, and the result of that has 
been seen in the recent cabinet changes. Would any man 
have dared to suggest in 1939 that Sir Stafford Cripps would 
be Winston Churchill’s deputy in the House of Commons? 
It is an impressive example of political flexibility, the play 
and interplay of political wisdom. It is a magnificent tribute 
to tolerance and understanding. If such freedom persists— 
and every indication of the functioning of our political institu- 
tions during this war suggests that it will—then in this we 
have a remedy against many foolish actions and false judg- 
ments. We have every reason to believe that it will take 
us intact, with our way of life, into the new world—The In- 
quirer, London. 
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Celluloid, Ambassador of II! Will 


Can Hollywood Be Transformed into a Helpful Factor in the 
Development of Inter-American Understanding? 


Devere ALLEN 


Ni very often do Latin American audiences throw gar- 
bage at the screen to express displeasure with the film. 
They have done it sometimes, notably in Buenos Aires. But 
as a rule they suffer in silence, a trifle sullen, aggrieved, over- 
come with awe at the enormity of what they sometimes see 
as Hollywood’s conception of life below the Rio Grande, filled 
with wonder whether*the Norteamericanos will ever learn. 

More than a few citizens of the United States are aware 
of the fact that our movies, when shipped abroad, sometimes 
cause resentment. But few of them appreciate fully how 
widespread that resentment is, or how completely justified. 
All of which is a pity, because it need not be that way. And 
some of which is an actual danger, when as never before the 
United States needs, for its own protection, the good will of 
its southern neighbors. 

Much of the work being done to promote hemispheric 
solidarity by United States agencies, official and nonofficial, is 
of great value. But all of it has to fight a handicap in the 
bad impression so many times created by films that offend the 
essential dignity of Latin American peoples, violate their 
conceptions of accuracy, or send them into gales of irreverent 
laughter at the incredible crudity of their would-be mentors to 
the northward. 

Examples abound. When the present writer saw “Week 
End in Havana” a few weeks ago back in the States, he 
groaned with dismay. That reaction was not general; on the 
whole, it was a highly popular film. But when “Week End 
in Havana” got to Havana, showing at the American theater, 
of all places, instead of at the Fausto, where it more appro- 
priately belonged, many a Cuban writhed in irritation. The 
film was obviously one of Hollywood’s newest efforts to join 
in the Good Neighbor Policy by making something of our 
Latin American friends. And make something of them it 
did—chiefly fun at their expense. 

That the setting is in a Havana which never existed out- 
side an imaginative travelogue is hardly cause for an interna- 
tional incident. But once more, in the tried and true tradition 
that stemmed from the days of the “westerns”—which Holly- 
wood can never quite escape, no matter what the theme—the 
chief down-and-out rotter, who would sell his grandmother for 
a nickel, is a Cuban played by Cesar Romero. A Cuban 
bellboy with silly mannerisms and no slight cupidity is also 
part of the cast, and Carmen Miranda, the Brazilian fire- 
brand, cavorts giddily to and fro, in direct contrast to the 
calm and dignified Latin American women, even when on the 
stage. She sings “authentic” Cuban songs, in her role as a 
Cuban, in the Portuguese language. And as one Cuban critic 
felt compelled to point out, she performed in an hysterical 
manner which was accentuated by a “fantastic costume and 
a headdress which reminded one of a vegetable market.” 

Hollywood thinks that all Latin American women are 
brunettes, so it presents them invariably as dark, or when 
they are naturally blonde, it darkens their hair. Yet there 
are countless blonde Latin Americans of Spanish descent, and 
occasionally some with red hair. In numerous Latin American 
countries, people do not speak with rapid accompanying ges- 
tures of the hands; but Hollywood characteristically makes 
them paw the air. 

No Cuban dances are known on the pampas of Argentina; 
yet in the movie which drew vegetables from the audiences 
and finally a ban from the government, “Down Argentine 
Way,” Betty Grable dances a conga—and while doing it wears 
a rhumba costume! And for that matter, the characteristic 
native Cuban dance is not the rhumba but the son. 

Years ago, Hollywood built up the “western” tradition 
on the conquest of the treacherous, bloodthirsty Indians by 
the whites. And so today many a film goes over the difficult 
sea and air routes to lands in South America to be shown with 
the usual presentation of Indians as wicked fellows, to audi- 
ences in Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, and other countries with heavy 
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Indian populations, the restraint of these audiences, every- 
thing considered, being remarkable. 

As Don Manuel Ituarte, a sensitive writer, has so well put 
it, “Every Hollywood film advertised in our Latin American 
countries is like an air raid, arousing a feeling of disgust 
among all those who go to see the pictures with atmosphere 
which they thought would be Latin.” 

Not long ago one Havana theater presented “All That 
Money Can Buy,” the film version of Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
story, “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” and when Daniel in 
one place asserts that no one will dare interfere with his friends 
because they are citizens of the United States, a wave of 
raucous laughter, tinged with understanding derision, passed 
through the audience. That is just one of the reactions we 
must expect while we do so much to deserve it. 

It would help to educate Hollywood if Latin American 
stage and screen personalities would not allow themselves 
to be utilized in displays of ignorance and disregard for the 
feelings of their own people, no matter how attractive the 
salaries. It would help if popular distaste inside the United 
States manifested itself so vigorously that Hollywood would 
take into its counsels, and heed them scrupulously, a group 
of advisers from Latin American countries who are educated 
in dramatics, but are aware of the psychological conditions 
under which films must be displayed which deal with Latin 
American topics. It would help if Hollywood would just 
vamoose from the field of cultivating good will altogether, and 
produce for export to Latin America pictures which are just 
good artistic films, based on genuine ways of life in the 
United States. For after all, you don’t particularly go to the 
movies, do you, to see your own state put in celluloid by some 
film company in Patagonia? 

A fine job, little recognized by most people in the United 
States, is inconspicuously being done by the State Depart- 
ment’s Division of Cultural Relations, in preparing docu- 
mentary films for exhibit in the schools, and by various asso- 
ciations and clubs, in the Latin American countries. These 
are going out with French for Haiti, Portuguese for Brazil, 
and Spanish for the other Latin lands, on the sound tracks. 
They cover work for the prevention of tuberculosis and cure 
of cancer, and various other subjects—including shots of the 
military might of the United States, which are not invariably 
as successful, since the days of Yanqui heavy-handedness are 
still historically close to many a Latin American mind. But 
these short films, good as they are in general, cannot, of course, 
compete with the Hollywood products sent through the large 
movie cathedrals of celluloid. 

“Ten kilometer speeches” of good will, as one Peruvian 
called them, can do little when the most receptive Latin Amer- 
ican mind is tinctured with bitterness as a result of these 
frequent motion picture horrors. We are making progress in 
our relations with neighboring lands, but the mountains of 
crudity which stand across the path, when of our own con- 
triving, must be removed —From the Latin American Bureau 
of Worldover Press. 


God Is in the Dark, Too 


AID Robert Browning, who had known much of life’s 
sorrow as well as laughter, “God is in the dark, too.” 
Many people make the mistake of thinking that God is 
only in the sunshine. But, as an old man of the desert said, 
“Nothing ever grows where the sun is always shining.” 
Some of the greatest blessings the race has ever known 
have come to mankind in the midst of darkness. 

The blackest night through which humanity has passed 
followed that day when Jesus hung from his cross “just out- 
side the city wall.” If malice could silence such a voice, and 
if hatred could quiet such gentle hands, then what hope was 
there for righteousness and loveliness in the world? 

But after the cross came the open tomb—following Cal- 
vary was the Resurrection. 

It is the testimony of thousands who have walked through 
the valley of the shadow of death that they have found a 
Presence who has made the way light before their feet. 
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When the rescuing party found, the bodies of Scott and 
his two companions, in the midst of Antarctic ice and desola- 
tion, they found a note penned by the dying explorer as he 
had waited for death. “Through all these hours,” he wrote, 
“we have had the consciousness that there were not three, but 
four of us.” God had come to the exhausted men in the 
darkness. 

He who trusts his faith in the darkness will discover that 
the Divine Companion will walk with hin—Roy L. Smith, 
Editor of the Christian Advocate. 


Letter from Garth Williams to 
Henry James 


ROBABLY I shall not see you again in this world; but if 

we are good children, the Atlantic will not always roll un- 
mannerly between us; but in another life, if we very much 
wish to manifest hearts, and compare notes, the spiritual 
Atlantic will contract so that we can step across it, and shake 
hands when love’s need arises —The Presbyterian Tribune. 


One Day at Our Salem Church 
Mary P. Upton 


AX idea came to a group at a recent luncheon table at the 
Universalist church in Salem, Mass. Why not write up 
about Our Day? Mrs. Roosevelt syndicates “My Day.” 

Would you like to hear about March 31, 1942, in the Salem 
church? All-day sewings and all-day meetings are not news 
in these busy times, but the spirit and enthusiasm of this one 
was “tops.” 

Starting at 9 a. m. about twenty-five women from East, 
West, North and South Salem gathered at Dickson Hall for 
their weekly all-day Red Cross sewing from ten to four o’clock. 
At 11 a. m. the executive committee of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation met to examine the treasury to make a recommenda- 
tion for the Easter gift to the church. At 12 noon most of 
the group attended the Lenten noonday service at Tabernacle 
Church and received great inspiration from our own Dr. 
Robert Cummins, speaker of the day, whose sermon text was 
“Build upon a Rock.” After this service all journeyed back 
to the weekly luncheon at the church, prepared and served 
by another group of busy workers at one o’clock. At two 
o’clock a short business meeting of the Women’s Association 
was held to vote on the Easter gift of two hundred dollars 
to the church. The next half hour, 2:30, found the church 
auditorium with about one hundred gathered for the beautiful 
Dedication Day service. Mrs. Arthur Webster gave an ad- 
dress on “Going the Second Mile.” Her message was timely 
and typical of the whole Webster family way of life. After 
this service tea was served, but the day was not over yet! At 
6:30 the Men’s Club entertained their guests and about one 
hundred assembled for supper and sociability. At 7:30 the 
Esso Company kindly showed their sound moving pictures in 
color of the Lawrence Coply Thaw Expedition through India. 
Just now films of this country are of great interest, and as 
they showed all phases of life and customs religious, 
social and civic, and took us so far into India, it was with 
difficulty that we brought ourselves back to the realization 
that we were still in the United States of America. 

Our Day, 9 a. m. to 9 p. m—a day of working, praying, 
loving. 


Eleven o'clock came but the preacher had not yet arrived to 
fill his Sunday morning appointment. Eleven-fifteen came, but no 
preacher. At 11:30 the congregation was still “waiting at the 
church,” but the pulpit continued vacant. Ten minutes later the 
superintendent of the Sunday school said: “Will somebody sing 
something?” Immediately the congregation joined in singing “Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.’—North Carolina Christian 
Advocate. 
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FROM A PROFESSOR OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


To rue Eprror: 

What Dr. Manning really proves, it seems to me, is that 
pacifists are often less interested in “truth” than in proving 
a case. The true question is not at all whether or not people 
will fight a war wholly without unthinking hate; the question 
is whether they are any less likely to fall into hatred if, in- 
stead of fighting, they permit or submit to oppression. The 
Irish are not fighting; but will Dr. Manning wager a day of 
his salary against a day of mine that I can’t find a thousand- 
fold in Irish papers, secular or religious, any hatred he can 
find in the humorous column of Tue Curistian LEApER? 
Life without hatred is heaven pure and simple, and in war 
or peace heaven is hard to locate. Furthermore, I have seen 
statements by pacifists about nonpacifists that must be called 
grossly untrue. For instance, one prominent pacifist stated as 
the alternative to pacifism that one gives way to a passion 
of rage and desire for revenge. As though the people in this 
country who long ago decided that Hitler would have to be 
defeated in battle reached this decision through consulting 
their own emotional state, rather than through an attempt to 
envisage the consequences of a Hitler triumph compared to 
the consequences of his defeat. In so far as emotion entered 
in, say into W. L. Shirer’s reflections upon this matter, it was 
emotion of concern for human welfare, not excluding that of 
the German people as a whole. But it suits a pacifist better 
to compare himself as all love to a militarist as mostly hate. 
In this way “proof” can indeed be obtained. The issue is a 
comparative one, an issue of proportion. And, frankly, I 
would not trust a higher proportion of pacifists never to hate 
than of other people. And besides, hate is not the extreme 
antithesis of Christian love. Jesus is most angry with hypo- 
crites and with men who are too little interested in their fel- 
lows even to hate them. For example, Dives in regard to 
Lazarus. The hundreds of millions of the persecuted today 
do not ask for any love which does not include the definite 
determination to help them achieve liberation. Apathy is 
the extreme nonchristian reaction, not righteous anger against 
those who use mankind as their oyster. 

I incline to agree with Dr. Manning to the extent that I 
would have forgone any humor the cockroach item could be 
said to contain. It wasn’t in any respect up to the usual 
level. I think protest was justified, but not claims to prove 
one of the largest issues there is. Yet it may be a good thing 
that the pacifist side of this issue should be defended through 
the war, lest we forget that, though there may be something 
worse than war, there is something better, and in the next 
peace we must try to obtain it. 

Cartes HartsHorNe 
Chicago, Il. 


HE WOULDN’T PAY HIS BILLS 


To rue Eprrtor: 


That article in Tae Curistran Leaver of March or; 
printed by permission of the Christian Adéocate, entitled “He 
Wouldn’t Pay His Bills,” no doubt attracted a good deal of 
attention and presumably will call out numerous reactions. 
Usually I am willing to sign my name to anything I write for 
publication, but for several good reasons and not from lack 
of courage, I do not deem it wise to contribute these reactions 
over my own signature. 

Having had experience for a number of years as a member 
of fellowship committees in more than one state, I have had 
a chance to look up ministers’ records pretty thoroughly, and, 
as the article referred to states, this same damaging statement 
often was made, “He wouldn’t pay his bills.” Too often was 
it found to be the case that, to begin with, the salary was not 
adequate for a respectable living and, besides that, the min- 
ister had to wait for his salary for months. It is refreshing 


to note that some denominations require that the minister be 
given an adequate salary or its equivalent in the necessaries 
of life so that he will be able to live comfortably and pay his 
bills. 

The writer has no complaint on the salary question or 
about its prompt payment, but writes in defense of others 
who are often misjudged. 

We should pattern after those denominations that provide 
adequate pensions or stipends for their retired ministers who 
need help if we expect to attract young men to the work of 
our ministry. 

Farm Dean 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR GRISWOLD WILLIAMS 


To tue Eprror: 


Most ministers wonder once in a while if their work is of 
much use. How can they help it? Their work cannot be 
measured in feet or finished products; they labor with intan- 
gible and most stubborn material, the human spirit. It is not 
to be wondered at that many ministers often feel like John 
Keats, who asked that his epitaph be, “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” 

But one measure of a man’s worth is the testimony of his 
friends. Certainly it is sweet during life to hear worthy 
witness from others. Testimony is devoid of all ulterior 
motive, however, if after death it comes in spontaneous rich- 
ness from the hearts of friends. 

Supplementing your account let me say that such beau- 
tiful affirmation was given Sunday evening, March 8, at the 
memorial service for Griswold Williams. The service was held. 
in the chapel of the Church of Our Father, Reading, Pa. It 
was in this church that Mr. Williams ministered notably from 
1919 to 1931, Although more than ten years have elapsed. 
since that ministry, the memories evoked and the records. 
recalled by the six lay people who spoke were as fresh as dew. 

Mrs. R. V. Richards, Nathaniel Rhoads, Jr., Edward Hill, 
Miss Jeannette Jamison, Asher D. Stichler and Miss Angelica 
Safford paid tribute to Mr. Williams’ memory. They spoke 
of his ability as a director of drama, his power as a preacher, 
his force as a community leader, his comradeship, the high 
idealism motivating his entire life. All spoke differently, but. 
all spoke well. Theirs was an eloquence born of sincerity. 
The spirit of the covenant Mr. Williams wrote for the Reading 
church was evident through every aspect of the service: 


Love is the doctrine of this church, 
The quest of Truth is its sacrament, 
And Service is its prayer; 
To dwell together in Peace, 
To seek knowledge in Freedom, 
To serve mankind in Fellowship, 
To the end that all souls may grow into harmony 
with the Divine, 
Thus do we covenant with each other, 


And with our God. 


During the service only pulpit lights and candles were burning. 
At the end all lights were extinguished except a large memory 
candle given by a friend, and the people sat in silent prayer. 
The beautiful service had been arranged by the minister 
of the Church of Our Father, Rev. Harvey Swanson. Because- 
of illness he was unable to conduct it as had been planned. 
I was asked to take his place. The service included a bari- 
tone solo by E. H. Auman and incidental music by the pianist, 
Mrs. James Pritchard. Rabbi Sidney L. Regner, prominent 
religious leader and friend of Mr. Williams, gave a prayer. 
The little room which the Reading people have used for: 
some time as their worship center was beautiful with flowers. 
that loving hearts had given and loving hands had arranged. 
Harmon M. Gear 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TREAT ENEMY ALIENS KINDLY 


To THE Eprror: 


Your reply to Stanley Manning in Tue Curist1an Leaper 
of March 21 is “all wet” in assuming that the perennial joke 
~ about penurious Scotchmen (which the Scotch themselves 
laugh at) is at all comparable to the so-called ‘“‘pleasantry” 
about “cockroach” Japanese. The U.S. A. is not at war with 
Scotland, and anti-Scotch feeling here is nonexistent or neg- 
ligible. We are at war with Japan, and there is all too much 
unjust, undiscriminating and unchristian feeling expressed, in 
all parts of our country, against our Japanese citizens and 
aliens, without such attitude being encouraged by “poor jokes” 
being printed in church papers. 

Margaret T. Oumsteap 
Long Beach, Calif. 


(Certainly Christian people and everybody else should treat 
enemy aliens kindly. And our joke was a poor joke, and we 
are sorry that it slipped in. We assume, however, that the 
critics join us in sympathy for the families so sorely bereaved 
by the treachery of the Japanese government at Pearl Harbor 
and for the families of American soldiers slain by treachery 
the other day when the Japanese pretended to surrender a 
machine-gun nest. 

We assume also that they recognize that true love is more 
than a sentiment, that it must at times be stern to be truly 
kind, and that our coming down hard on German and Jap- 
anese individuals to give liberty to their victims and to 
everybody else is in accordance with the highest conceivable 
Christian ethics. Tur Eprtor.) 


DEMOCRACY RESTS ON FAITH IN MAN AND GOD 


To tHe Eprror: 


Since your issue of February 21, I have received several 
rather sharp criticisms, each of which seemed to stem from 
the impression that my remarks were not generally construc- 
tive, but, rather, were aimed at some particular group. 

Some appeared to assume that it was lese majeste per se to 
call attention to the fact that our American Constitution is 
rooted in the teachings of Christ, rather than limited to that 
particular denomination in which they are interested. 

Others seemed to think that it was somehow derogatory to 
their church organization to mention the fact that we have no 
distinctly American church, but that most of our denomina- 
tions found their origin in some local community in Europe. 

Nothing was farther from my mind than to suggest any 
weakness in any particular denomination. In fact, it was 
only the tremendous moral issue involved and the dire neces- 
sity for an awakened, united and militant American religion 
in these times of stress that caused me to make any suggestion 
whatever. 

Any careful study of a Red Letter Testament and our 
Federal Constitution and Bill of Rights must demonstrate 
that the principle of dignity of the individual and our in- 
dividual rights, freedoms and opportunities taught by Christ 
are forged into the law of our United States by our Constitu- 
tion. Our republic, based upon our Constitution, is simply 
the political implementation of our Christianity. 

Freedom of religion and the dignity and freedom of the 
individual must stand or fall together as they now exist in 
the United States. 

The freedom guaranteed individuals in our Constitution 
cannot exist except based upon the dignity of the individual 
as taught by our Master, nor can freedom of religion continue 
to be enjoyed by Americans unless the expression of that 
freedom in our Constitution is also preserved. 

This is the present challenge to Christianity. The future 
of every church, of whatever denomination, as well as what- 
ever gains we have made in the application of Christian prin- 
ciples, is definitely in the balance. Merely to preserve our 
freedoms we must abandon bickering among ourselves, forget 
old jealousies and organize a winning offensive against a 
common enemy. 

May we not, therefore, without doing violence to any man’s 
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belief, re-examine the teachings of Christ to discover if perhaps 
there are not fundamentals of man’s relationship to man and 
to his God which either are common in the dogma of our al- 
most two hundred American churches, or which, if discovered 
and fixed, may form a common basis for agreement which will 
permit our enthusiastic and unified support of our country 
and Christianity? 

H. E. Woop 
Chicago, Il. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME FOR THE CRUCIFIXION? 


To tue Eprror: 


Tue Curistian Leaner of March 21 was most interesting. 

For one thing I noted the short but thought-provoking 
article by Walton Rankin, church editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. The message was one to which on the whole 
we could readily and gladly subscribe, and I am pleased it was 
written by so able a journalist. But one paragraph was so 
challenging that I am prompted to comment. 

The paragraph in question states: “The fundamental con- 
flict was not between the Jews and Jesus, but between Jesus 
and the Roman authority. . . . Modern critical and historical 
scholarship have relieved Christians of the unfortunate and 
painful notion that the Jews were responsible for the execu- 
tion of Jesus. . . . The blame for the crucifixion is fixed solely 
and squarely on Pilate.” 

It would seem to me that if modern critical scholarship 
throws all the blame for the execution on Pilate, then I shall 
have to say of modern critical scholarship what the farmer 
said when someone took a picture of his laborers working in 
the field. He said, “Did you catch them working?” The 
artist said, “Yes.” ‘Well,’ said he, “modern science is a 
wonderful invention.” 

To be sure, Pilate, an agent of Rome, was guilty of much. 
His final decision made him uneasy in conscience. He knew 
he had before him an innocent man. “I find no fault in him.” 
Yet, for all that, Pilate did not have the intestinal fortitude 
to go according to his light. Rather he surrendered to the 
pressure of the mob. Pilate was not only a totalitarian, he 
was also a politician who cared much more for peace and 
quiet in his realm than he did about his duty in the sight of 
God. He could wash his hands but never cleanse them. 
Pontius Pilate was one who was expedient rather than a man 
of conviction and truth. Pilate and the Romans can _ be 
blamed, but were they wholly to blame? 

“Well, that ain’t the way I heerd it.” Who then? Were 
the Jews as a whole to blame? Certainly not. The Jews as 
a people are no more to be charged with the crucifixion of 
Jesus than Americans as a people or as a nation can be 
charged with the scandal of Teapot Dome. 

To a great degree the blame for the crucifixion can be 
placed squarely on the ecclesiastical bigwigs of Jerusalem, 
jealous of the new challenge to their power, prestige and 
position. 

When Pilate was ready to release either Jesus or Barabbas, 
they clamored for the release of Barabbas and that Jesus 
should be done to death. 

The affirmation that Jesus was crucified (the Roman 
method of execution) rather than stoned or decapitated (the 
Jewish method) fixes the blame on the Romans, is beside the 
mark. 

The rabid ecclesiastical bigwigs of Jerusalem did not care 
how Jesus should die, whether he should be crucified, stoned 
or decapitated, so long as he might be put out of the way. 

Now of all things I would be fair to the Jewish people. I 
number Jews among my best friends. There is not the least 
particle of anti-Semitism about me. I despise the very idea. 
But to affirm that the leaders of Jewish ecclesiastical official- 
dom were cleanhanded or, if you wish to say, the Romans were 
wholly to blame for the crucifixion, well then, I am open- 
minded but not convinced in spite of the supposedly last 
word of modern historical scholarship. 

BenJAMIN F. BuTuER 
Seneca Castle, N. Y. 
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A New Heaven Anp A New Eartu. By 
Edwin Lewis. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $2.00. 


Lectures given in 1941 at Emory Uni- 
versity in Georgia are here amplified to 
make a book, by a professor of theology 
at Drew Theological Seminary. His 
thesis is, ““. . . it is what men really be- 
lieve in that makes them what they are. 
Here is the reality that controls the life— 
the man’s God—heaven.” “If there is 
to be a new earth, there must be a new 
—a better—heaven. The actual ideal con- 
trols.” Of course. Such a thesis needs 
no argument. In fact, Professor Lewis 
is primarily interested in creating an op- 
portunity to defend, as lustily as he can, 
the doctrines of the “Divine Trinity.” 
In this, strangely enough, he bemoans a 
world (of thought) departed, which he 
admits was “difficult to maintain,” 
which most, and able, men about him let 
go as untenable. “But it was a glorious 
conception,” he cries, “and we ought to 
hold to it.” And so amen. 

He uses Biblical materials from the 
“ordinary critical positions,” and the Old 
Testament primarily for illustrative pur- 
poses. Some, he thinks, will hold him 
radical in his handling of New Testa- 
ment eschatology. And, as is often the 
case with conservative theologians, when 
they admit to modern critical positions, 
and use Biblical literature as figures of 
speech, it is difficult to determine whether 
or not their conclusions are offered as 
figures of speech, as sound philosophy or 
proved fact. 

From Old Testament beginnings, Pro- 
fessor Lewis traces the nobler concep- 
tions of God and heaven, briefly noting 
contributions of the Prophets, but with 
no attempt to relate these indicated “new 
heavens” to any improvement in con- 
duct on earth. The improvement is with 
God. The thesis doesn’t matter; he is 
preparing for the Trinity. The dualism 
of Zoroastrianism is made to stand be- 
fore Hebrew ethical monotheism. With 
the apocalyptic writers, their hopes of 
God’s cataclysmic intervention to estab- 
lish the messiah; with the explanation of 
how Jesus combined conceptions of the 
 son-of-man-in-his-glory with the suffering 
servant of Second Isaiah; in indicating 
probable sources, in books of the Apoca- 
lypse, of the expectation of “signs of 
the coming” in the New Testament; in 
his stating the probable purpose of the 
author of the Gospel of John as being to 
spiritualize, interpret, free from liter- 
alism, the prevailing apocalyptic hopes 
(not to write an historical life of Jesus) 
—with these developments, Professor 
Lewis affords good reading. Yet it is 
somewhat astounding to have him recog- 
nize the distinction between “the religion 
of Jesus” and the “religion about Jesus” 
as developed in New Testament times 
and early Christian history—and then— 
to have him quite frankly prefer and base 


his philosophy of religion upon “the 
religion about Jesus.” He boldly brushes 
aside the old-time literalism in use of the 
Bible, smiles at the expectations of a 
Second Coming, is gravely troubled by 
cultivated hysteria being taken as evi- 
dence of the Holy Spirit. Yet that 
others, in like fashion, brush aside old 
thought forms which he holds dear, as 
irrelevant and outmoded, grieves him, 
though he grants that they can be held 
only with great difficulty. It may be 
startling to many minds that Professor 
Lewis holds that God is a Fellowship; 
could not exist without Jesus; that im- 
mortality began with Jesus. Without 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Chris- 
tian church has no philosophy, power, or 
hope. God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit 
have been cast from heaven; we are un- 
done! 

That the modern mind is, in a sense, 
remarkably humble, does not pretend to 
know too definitely all the mysteries of 
God, might be called to Professor Lewis’ 
attention. Many thoughtful people, with 
him, accept “the ordinary critical posi- 
tions” regarding Biblical literature, and 
know that many old-time beliefs were 
held on unacceptable evidence. And many 
old thought forms, even if unobjection- 
able, are recognized as more or less ir- 
relevant. So with the Trinity. Held as 
a figure of speech, a thought form, by 
which the human mind gropes for an 
understanding of God, it would be no 
cause of quarrel to many thoughtful 
people. But Mr. Lewis seems to insist 
on traditional literalism here. 

That Jesus may very well have been 
deeply a unitarian (after the Jewish pat- 
tern), believed that God was one, that 
the modern mind has achieved, is achiev- 
ing, a philosophy, or philosophies, mod- 
estly, yet perhaps more soundly, estab- 
lished intellectually, closer to reality and 
therefore more adequate, Professor Lewis 
may suspect, but certainly will not admit. 


G.- Hil. 


Great Companions, VoLtuME II. Com- 
piled by Robert French Leavens in 
collaboration with Mary Agnes Leay- 
ens. The Beacon Press. $3.00. 


The readers of the first volume of this 
collection know that it is fittingly named. 
Now, we have a second gathering of 
“Great Companions.” That is what they 
are. For, with anthologies, one can take 
them or leave them. Not so with these 
little books. A man who has one or 
both of them simply must remain with 
great companions; and if he has done 
much of any reading, for him, there will 
be the joy of greeting old friends as they 
pop up from page to page. Dante, Mar- 
tineau, Emerson, John Dewey and dozens 
of others are here to be engaged in sweet 
and stirring discourse day by day. 

For many of them, to be sure, English 
is an alien language, but the compiler 


has given their utterances the service of 
excellent translations. I am especially 
pleased with Wendell Philips Stafford’s 
rendering of the “Divina Commedia.” 

The volume is divided into three parts 
—the World, the Individual, Society. 

Ministers will use these passages for 
pulpit reading; they and others will read 
the book as a breviary; for many, a first 
acquaintance with kindred spirits in 
these pages will ripen into friendship. 
Although certain of my own great com- 
panions are not here—Jacob Wasser- 
mann, Richard Rothe, Antoine de Saint 
Exupery—I am learning that I cannot 
expect to see all my friends at a feast. 

I have only one item to bring to the 
attention of the publishers. On page 162, 
in the selection from Tao, I believe the 
word “homogenous” in line 4 should be 
“homogeneous.” 


Donatp B. F. Horr 


Erernat Lire Becrys Now. By Kath- 
leen W. MacArthur. The Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 50 cents. 


This is an essay of under five thousand 
words attractively printed and given a 
neat paper cover. The message driven 
home repeatedly, with great skill and 
beauty, is the famous message of Bernard 
of Clairvaux, who tells us in the author’s 
paraphrase “not to take under thought 
for the morrow but see to it that the life 
which precedes death and the cause for 
which it is endured are worthy to bestow 
dignity, value and meaning upon death 
when it comes.” 


da Vac 


Famous Inventors ror Boys AND GIRLS. 
By Irmengarde Eberle. Barnes. $2.00. 


Miss Eberle has written many success- 
ful books for children, most of them ani- 
mal stories. Famous Inventors indicates 
that she is master of a wide field. This 
book sketches the lives of fourteen in- 
ventors whose genius helped mold to- 
day’s world and make it a better and 
more satisfying place. The names of 
most of the fourteen will be familiar, but 
the facts of their lives and the circum- 
stances out of which their inventions 
came are less well known. An adolescent 
curiosity will be awakened by the story 
of Stephenson and his locomotive, and 
new fields of thought will be opened by 
the struggles of Bessemer and Marconi 
to accomplish their ends. 

Young people will be impressed by the 
fact that these men of genius had no 
extraordinary opportunities, no unusual 
educational advantages. Out of just such 
an environment as surrounds common 
people everywhere, they wrought their 
wonders. Their courage to accept failure 
and make of it success will stir the reader 
and inspire him in his humble way. 


Fiorence W. Simonson 
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A Report on the 


At the Tufts College Convention in 
September concern was expressed because 
the budget for this fiscal year would 
show a deficit of $15,500. It was the 
desire of the representatives at the con- 
vention that this amount of money be 
raised. In October, the president of the 
General Convention (now the Univer- 
salist Church of America), the general 
treasurer, and the writer met in Wash- 
ington and gaye careful consideration to 
this grave problem. Shortly after at the 
meeting of the board of trustees held in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
more time and thought were devoted to 
this same matter. In November, Presi- 
dent Ames, Treasurer Bicknell, Dr. Cum- 
mins, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Rev. 
Gerald K. Wyman, and the writer met in 
New York and formulated a plan. 

It was realized that these are difficult 
times, appeals for money are numerous, 
taxes higher, and the general financial 
conditions of churches most trying. It 
was agreed that no pressure methods 
should be used, that no large amount 
should be solicited, and that no one 
should be embarrassed—hence the idea 
of “Volunteers for Universalism in 1942” 
was carefully worked out. 

There was to be a call to Universalist 
people to volunteer to help. On Decem- 
ber 12 Dr. Cummins, Mr. Wyman, and 
the writer met all day in Boston and 
agreed upon the following: 

Whereas out of $30,000 due from 
quotas only $9,000 was received the pre- 
vious year, it seemed sensible to ask 
each church to volunteer to raise $144. 
The criticism might well be made that 
small churches were asked to give the 
same amount as large churches. It 
seemed, however, unwise to have differ- 
ent arbitrary classifications. It was also 
understood that this was another appeal 
for money, but that some effort had to be 
made. 

On January 2, every minister in the 
denomination received a letter asking if 
he would volunteer to head a committee 
of three persons in his church to secure 
people to make voluntary contributions. 
A return card for his reply was enclosed. 
Ten days later a letter explaining the 
plan went out to the chairman of the 
board, the treasurer, and the president of 
the Women’s Association of each parish. 
Again return cards were enclosed. The 
response was far from encouraging. 

It was hoped that the $15,500 might 
be raised in one month. By February 15 
the return was so small that a follow-up 
letter was sent. This brought in some 
additional amounts. Then 762 isolated 
Universalists received a letter and about 
30 responses were received. The writer 
then wrote a personal letter to 150 min- 
isters asking for their co-operation. He 
received three replies. 

As this article is written the sum of 


“Volunteers for Universalism 


Seth R. Brooks 


$6,628.17 has come in, of which $499 has 
been pledged but not paid. 

It should be said that many individ- 
uals have given generously. A few state 
conventions have helped, and many 
churches have done heroically. The 
amazing thing is that one church ac- 
counts for $1,000, another for $271, an- 
other for $189, and many of our smaller 
churches have paid the full amount or 
more, whereas other churches have sent 
half, a quarter, or a smaller amount. 

It is not my place to justify the plan, 
or to defend the apparent failure, or to 
scold any church or individuals. 

Since December several persons have 
unselfishly devoted hours of their time 
to this pressing problem. It has been a 
labor of love for the Universalist Church. 
It is, perhaps, not pleasant to discuss 
private matters in cold print. We are a 
church, and a democratic church, and we 
believe that the people should know 
facts. 

The simple conclusion is that an honest 
effort was made. We have nearly $7,000 
more than we would have had, had not 
the effort been made. 

Undoubtedly there are other churches 
and individuals who will wish to have 
part in this volunteer plan. There is a 
meeting of the board of trustees in New 
York in May, at which a final report 
will be submitted. Will any who wish 
to help in this worthy cause send their 
check to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., marked “Volunteers for Univer- 
salism,” by May 11? 

The writer sincerely hopes that those 
who read this article will consider that 
it is a report and not an editorial or 
propaganda story. 

In closing, heartfelt gratitude is ex- 
pressed to all who have so kindly co- 
operated. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE EMERGENCY 


FUND 
From From 
Parishes Individuals 

Alabama 

Chapman $36.00 

Camp Hill 36.00 

Brewton 65.00 
California 

Pasadena $5.00 

Santa Paula 20.00 
Connecticut 
~ Hartford 25.00 

Meriden 20.00 

New Haven 1,000.00 
District of Columbia 

Washington 154.00 35.00 
Florida 

St. Petersburg 101.32 
Illinois 

Litchfield 36.00 

Joliet 144.00 

Oak Park 107.00 200.00 

Stockton 80.00 


‘ 


Indiana 
Pendleton 
Muncie 171.00 
Towa 
Mt. Pleasant 36.00 
Osage 25.00 
Waterloo 17.00 
Webster City 2.00 
Maine 
Gardiner 15.00 
Oakfield 18.00 
Oakland 5.00 
Portland (Congress 
Square) 23.00 
Pittsfield 36.00 
Rockland 36.00 
Waterville 36.00 
Massachusetts 
Abington 36.00 
Arlington 39.10 
Beverly 36.00 
Braintree 
Cambridge 
Everett 100.00 
Danvers 5.00 
Framingham 81.00 
Lawrence 72.00 
Lowell (First) 10.00 
> (Grace) 26.00 
Lynn 151.00 
Marlboro 36.00 
Marblehead 
Melrose 18.00 
Milford 72.00 
Palmer 36.00 


Somerville (First) 56.00 
Weymouth (First) 15.00 
Michigan 
Carland 
Horton 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Rochester 
Minnesota State 
Convention 
New Hampshire 
Concord 
Westmoreland 
New Jersey 
Newark 
New York 
Buftalo 100.00 
Brooklyn (All Souls) 


1.00 


85.00 
15.00 


151.00 


Canton 57.25 
Fort Plain 8.00 
Middleport 20.00 
New York (Divine 
Paternity) 144.00 
Oneonta 108.00 
Utica 36.00 
Rochester 21.00 
Ohio 
Akron 72.00 
Leroy 60.00 
Milford 5.00 
North Olmsted 36.00 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
(Restoration) 
Girard 19.00 
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in 1942” 


1.00 


10.00 


1.00 
50.00 


20.00 


5.00 


3.00 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 


100.00 
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THE NEW NURSE AT 
CANTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


After weary months of searching and 
anxiety the national chairman for the 
work in North Carolina has succeeded in 
finding a nurse whose qualifications 
“sound too good to be true.” 

Miss Ora Cox Gaskins, R. N., was 
born in Lake City, S. C., and _ profes- 
sionally trained in the Louis Gerstley 
Training School, Eagleville Sanatorium, 


fe 


Eagleville, Pa., graduating in 1936. She 
had an affiliated course in psychiatry at 
Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, 
Pa. She is registered in New York State. 

Her experience has been that of general 
duty at Eagleville Sanatorium, Eagle- 
ville, Pa., and at Iola Sanatorium, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Her recommendations are such as to 
offer great promise in the particular field 
of work for which she has been engaged. 
These recommendations speak of pleas- 
ing personality, tact, sincerity and kind- 
liness, resourcefulness and dependability. 

Miss Gaskins, with our sincere prayers 
for her happiness and usefulness in her 
work—our work—will begin her duties 
at Friendly House on May 1. 


GETTING READY FOR 
THE SPRING AND FALL 
CONVENTIONS 


There is another month or two before 
the oncoming spring conventions, and 
some long, less active months before the 
fall conventions. Should we not be turn- 
ing our attention in all of the women’s 
groups, particularly those not yet allied 
to the national organization, toward a 
preparation for Women’s Day in that 
especial convention of which we are a 
part or, at least, a potential part? 

There seem to be many Universalist 
women who are not familiar with the 
organizational set-up in the women’s 
work in our denomination. The fact that 
letters about our work often go to the 
office of the Universalist Church of 
America, formerly the Universalist Gen- 
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Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


eral Convention, or to the Universalist 
Publishing House, is an indication that 
the special set-wp and function is not 
wholly clear in many minds. If this is 
true of the national organization, it is 
probably equally true of the state organ- 
ization. 

First of all, while co-operating in every 
possible way with the other church aux- 
iliary branches, our women’s work is an 
independent unit. That is why we have 
a special day set aside at our conventions. 

The national association possesses trust 
funds, real estate, bonds, mortgages, etc. 
It has its own finance committee, man- 
ages its own property, and has never had 
to have its work subsidized. It has an 
annual budget of between twenty-six 
and thirty thousand dollars, which it 
spends on administration, promotion, 
office expense and on the outreach work, 
at present in two areas—North Carolina 
and the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Camp for Diabetic Girls. 

Second, the Association of Universalist 
Women is supported by the state asso- 
ciations, local churches in states as yet 
unorganized in state work, from pledges 
made at conventions, by gifts and be- 
quests. When you join the Association 
of Universalist Women you accept a 
portion of your state’s responsibility and 
are not answerable, directly, to the 
national association at all. Gifts and 
bequests, as well as the pledges, which 
are purely voluntary, come direct to the 
national association, but all money for 
administration, promotion and the proj- 
ects should come in by way of the state 
treasurer. To join, then, you merely 
become one more Universalist church in 
your state in which the women work and 
plan together for a larger purpose, and 
you support your state organization in 
accordance with the provisions which you 
also have a hand, or may have a hand, 
in making. 

Third, these state set-ups, in states 
where there is a sufficient number of 
churches to warrant it, are patterned 
after the national plan. The state has 
similar officers, similar departments, sup- 
ports similar projects, makes its own 
plans, supports its own state projects, 
does its own work, and discharges its 
duty toward the national organization 
by paying its share of the expenses of 
the national association. This amount is 
usually indicated by the national finance 
committee on the basis of what the 
state has given before or upon the basis 
of membership, if that plan is in opera- 
tion in the state. 

Fourth, when you make a contribution 
to your state you are not “giving it all 
to the national.” Your state officers do 
just what the national officers do; they 
make your state budget and then call 
upon the member churches to meet it. 


A part of that budget is your state ob- 
ligation to the national. The remainder 
is for your state projects, administration 
and promotion, the amount being small 
or large according to your own activity 
outside of the general outreach work of 
the denomination which all states share. 

Fifth, the national association under- 
takes no new service projects which it 
is not authorized to do through the 
recommendations which delegates adopt 
at the biennial convention. If there were 
money available, the executive board 
might extend the work in some area as 
a short-time experiment—as in the case 
of the three-month contract with Miss 
Rowena Melhuish, first nurse at Friendly 
House—but the continuance of the work, 
as a project upon which we are all ex- 
pected to give, remains for definite action 
at a biennial business session. 

Just as the state is the integral unit 
in the financial plan of the association, 
so is it the unit through which national 
plans are transmitted. Unlike the Uni- 
tarian Alliance, which contacts its local 
alliances directly, the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women contacts its local groups 
through state chairmen. This plan has 
its strong and its weak points. The plan 
is good in that it breaks up the work of 
administration into smaller groups and 
so permits more personal relations, but 
it is weak in that by the very limitations 
of human nature there are delays and 
omissions—and too often a chairman 
here and there breaks the chain of trans- 
mission. On the whole, however, our 
officers are thoughtful, well-prepared and 
businesslike. If they had not been, 
through the years, the national organ- 
ization would not have been able to do 
the splendid work that it has done. 

Plan to attend your state convention 
on women’s day. See to it that you can 
vote. Express your opinions not only on 
what we are doing but what we should 
be doing in these difficult days. Let us 
make our conventions memorable this 
year! But to do that we must begin 
planning now. And what better way to 
begin planning than to concentrate on 
bringing your church into line, if it is 
not already there, as a full-fledged Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women! 


TMi. 


NOTICE OF BOARD MEETING 


A meeting of the executive board of 
the Association of Universalist Women 
will be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
April 22-24. Matters of considerable 
importance will be under discussion. Any 
group or individual having a matter 
which should justly come before this 
meeting should present the same in writ- 
ing to the president, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
by April 20, so that it may be placed on 
the agenda for consideration. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOR CHILDREN IN NEED 


“Tomorrow, it will be the watcher’s turn to scrape the pan.” A reminder of 
the Friendship Offering to be taken in Universalist 
church schools on April 26. 


The objective of the third Friendship 
Program and Offering in Universalist 
church schools is supplementary care of 
five French boys and girls in their own 
homes. Costing five dollars per child per 
month, the total amount hoped for is 
three hundred dollars. This will be sent 
via our denominational Committee on 
War Relief to the American Friends Sery- 
ice Committee, under whose auspices a 
great work is still being done in unoccu- 
pied France. 

“At a time when most of the interna- 
tional bridges over which friendship can 
flow are going out, the American Friends 
Service Committee has tried very hard 
to make of itself such a bridge between 
the people of good will in all countries 
and to keep the tides of friendship flow- 
ing. Millions of vitaminized chocolate 
squares and cans of milk have been dis- 
tributed to children in France, bearing a 
label saying that they are a gift from the 
American people, through the Quakers, 
as an evidence of the friendship existing 
in America for the people of France. 

. “Millions of French people have read 
these little evidences of friendship and 
have shared in the distributions of vita- 
mins, milk, food and clothing, so that 
they are keenly aware of the fact that 
good will is still a very real force in a 
troubled world. Evidence of this fact 
has been given all Quaker workers in 
France by the generous thanks which 
they have received from so many French 
children and their parents, and by the 
volume of letters reaching all our offices 


in France, expressing profound gratitude 
for the friendship, as well as for the 
material assistance, coming from Amer- 
ica. This spiritual tie created between 
the two peoples may well be of more im- 
portance than the gifts of food and 
clothing. Certainly it will last, probably 
for generations, long after the need for 
supplies has ceased.” 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY WEEK A 
TIME FOR NEIGHBORLINESS 


One of the aspects of the present 
emergency is the sudden springing up of 
new communities. In defense industry 
areas a whole new city rises overnight. 
There are the usual problems of housing. 
Often a family will have to take what- 
ever house or quarters it can secure. If 
there are children there is the problem of 
getting adjusted to a new school. Each 
member of the family has to find new 
friends. 

One of the greatest services the church 
can render is to invite these newly trans- 
planted families to church and to the 
opportunities for fellowship which its 
organizations afford. The children may 
be brought into the church school by 
neighbors, invited to share in Scout and 
other midweek activities. For the older 
ones there are youth fellowship, recrea- 
tion nights, special social evenings. 
Parents may attend church and gradu- 
ally find their places in regular weekly 
or monthly programs, study classes and 
service groups. But the cordial invita- 


tion and the personal welcome by a mem- 
ber of some church organization to the 
newcomer are needed to make the con- 
nection. 

Christian Family Week, May 3-10, 
may well be a time when church people 
seek out and invite new or unchurched 
families in a friendly way. Specially 
planned weekday meetings may be held. 
There may be a church Family Night, 
when each family invites a new family 
or guest. Letters may be written during 
this week to all members of the church 
who are away from home in the service. 
Suggested services for home dedication 
may be sent to those who have just 
moved into new homes. Community re- 
sources for family life education may be 
discovered and utilized at this time— 
such as the library, recreational facilities, 
music and the like. So may this week 
serve as a lift to churches and to homes 
old and new, resulting in better homes, 
stronger churches, and progress toward a 
better society. 


EXCELLENT FOR PARENTS 


Every family which is making real 
the ideals of friendliness and good will 
is working constructively for the rebuild- 
ing of the world. As an invaluable aid 
to this comes the little book, Creating 
Friendly Attitudes Through the Home, 
by Grace W. McGavran, Friendship 
Press, 25 cents (order from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House). Containing 
real incidents, reports of children’s con- 
versations, this pamphlet suggests ways 
of working, of sharing and building ap- 
preciations. It may be used for parents’ 
home reading or for class discussion with 
parents and teachers. 


MRS. SPOERL’S ARTICLE 


Everyone will be interested in reading 
the article on “Religion in the Home,” 
by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, which ap- 
pears on another page in this issue. In 
this article, written especially for the 
Festival of the Home, she shows some of 
the values that can come from this ob- 
servance, and how families that are 
sincere in their desire for high moments 
may find them in the everyday life in 
the home. 


FAMILIES NEED THE CHURCH 


Each family is relatively short-lived, 
changing. Christian families need the 
mutual support which the church can 
bring. They need the sustenance and 
encouragement which can come from a 
venerable, continuous and powerful in- 
stitution which shares so fully their pur- 
poses and ideals and is dedicated to 
conserving their basic values—From the 
Christian Home, an Educational Insti- 
tution. 
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MRS. CHARLES ELLWOOD NASH 


On request, Mrs. Beth Nash Fennessy 
has sent in the following interesting 
sketch of the life of her mother, Carrie 
Sawtelle Nash, wife of one of the most 
prominent of our Universalist ministers 
and educators, who died in Los Angeles, 
Calif., March 14. 

Clara Maria Sawtelle Nash, youngest 
child of Nathan Hale and Maria Hinds 
Sawtelle, was born in Auburn, Maine, 
July 29, 1853. Her father owned a tan- 
nery, which he sold when she was two. 
The family moved to Livermore to a 
farm, where Mother enjoyed a happy 
childhood. 

Schooling in Livermore was obtained 
intermittently by those who wished it. 
At winter and summer sessions of ten to 
twelve weeks each the district school 
taught the three R’s, but Mother also 
attended a “pay school,” usually during 
spring and fall. When fourteen Mother 
went to Westbrook Seminary for one 
semester. Westbrook was a Universalist 
academy which later became known 
through Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
This scattered schooling was enough to 
prepare her above the average and she 
secured the job of the district school 
teacher at seventeen and taught all ages 
and grades including a boy of nineteen. 
After earning money enough Mother 
realized her ambition for a college educa- 
tion and was graduated from Bates Col- 
lege in 1874. 

Mother was brought up a Universalist. 
Her maternal grandfather and grand- 
mother were Calvinistic Baptists until 
they discovered themselves in sympathy 
with the Universalist movement. So they 
revolted and were “church mauled” and 
ejected; withdrawal was impossible in 
those days. Grandpa Hinds built one of 
the early Universalist churches in Liv- 
ermore, so of course Mother attended the 
Universalist church when she moved to 
Lewiston. The pastor was Rev. C. P. 
Nash. When his son Charles Ellwood 
came home for Christmas vacation, he 
and Mother met and two years later were 
married, December 31, 1878, at which 
time the name Clara was changed to 
Carrie to prevent confusing her with Dr. 
Nash’s older sister Clara. The cere- 
mony was performed by Dr. Patterson in 
his church in Boston Highlands with the 
assistance of the groom’s father. It was 
a double wedding, Rev. C. R. Tenney, a 
Tufts College chum, and Lizzie Brooks 
being the other couple. Their marriage 
lasted more than fifty-three years and 
was terminated by Father’s death on 
April 4, 1932. 

Mother was always passionately fond 
of people. Her success as a minister’s 
wife was to no small extent due to this 

_quality. Parishioners from many of 
Father’s churches were present to pay 
tribute at her memorial service March 
16, 1942. The church which she and 


Father had built with such loving care 
was literally filled with friends and ad- 
mirers and their wonderful floral tributes. 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard, assisted by Dr. 
Edson Reifsnider, conducted the service 
for ‘““Mamma Nash.” 

She is survived by no brothers or 
sisters but leaves five daughters: Mrs. 
Ruth McAlpine, Mrs. Faith Ford, Mrs. 
Beth Fennessy, Mrs. Joy Ford, Mrs. 
Hope Cameron. All live in Los Angeles 
with their families. 

After Father’s death Mother had ten 
busy happy years, active in church work 
and in the Friday Morning Club. Her 
great interest was in helping shut-ins. 
Her last trip out of the house took her 
to the funeral of a dear friend, and then 
to call upon a parishioner of fifty-one 
years ago. Two weeks later she was 
gone. Her ashes will rest in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, Glendale, beside Father’s. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


NortrHamptron, Mass.—Funeral serv- 
ices for Rev. Edward Howe Cotton, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Florence 
since 1936 and formerly pastor of 
churches in Provincetown, Danvers and 
Marblehead, were held at his church here 
on April 8. Rev. Robert J. Raible of the 
Greenfield Unitarian church officiated, 
assisted by Rev. Basil D. Hall of the 
Florence Congregational church. Mr. 
Cotton died suddenly at his home here 
at the age of sixty-one. 

Mr. Cotton was an author of note and 
had written several books, both of his- 
tory and biography. Theodore Roosevelt 
and Charles W. Eliot were two men 
whom he greatly admired and whose 
careers he had described in biographical 
works. 

He was former editor of the Unitarian 
News Letter, former associate editor of 
the Christian Register, and former sec- 
retary of publicity for the American 
Unitarian Association. He had written 
articles for the religious press and for 
secular Sunday newspapers for more than 
ten years, most of them appearing in the 
form of interviews with distinguished 
men and women. 

Mr. Cotton was born in Boston, the 
son of Rev. Edward S. and Addie Howe 
Cotton. He was graduated from Phillips 
Exeter Academy in 1901, Colby College 
in 1905, and Union Theological Seminary 
in 1908. In 1916, he married Ruth W. 
Woodberry. During World War I 
he was a Y. M. C. A. secretary, and saw 
service with the 2nd Division and with 
the Marine Brigade at Chateau Thierry. 

He was a member of Amity Lodge of 
Masons, Danvers; a member and former 
clerk of the Northampton Ministers’ As- 
sociation; secretary at the time of his 
death of the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches; and a former 
member of the Boston Authors’ Club. 

Surviving are his wife and three chil- 
dren: Estelle W., a senior at Mt. Holyoke 


College; Edward H., Jr., a freshman at 
American International College; and 
Webster E., a junior at Northampton 
High School—The Boston Globe. 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE 

The spring conference of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention will be 
held in the First Universalist Church, 
Providence, on Sunday, April 19, begin- 
ning with a devotional service at 3:30 
p. m. The first speaker will be Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, executive director 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, whose subject will be “The Church 
and Its Children.” The second speaker 
will be Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship. His 
subject, “The Church and Its Youth.” 
A discussion period will follow each ad- 
dress. There will also be a small exhibit 
of books and pamphlets of special in- 
terest to superintendents and committees 
of religious education, as well as to 
teachers and workers among young 
people. 

Supper will be served at six o’clock, 
and the evening service will be held at 
7:30. Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, min- 
ister of the Old South Congregational 
Church of Boston, will preach the ser- 
mon. 


MEETING AT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 
Ministers, church school superintend- 
ents, teachers and parents living near 
Boston are reminded of the planning 
meeting for the Festival of the Home to 
be held Thursday, April 23, at 7:45, at 
16 Beacon Street. Members of the com- 
mittee are co-operating with the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation for this program. There will 
be a radio skit, “Friendship Fireside,” 
stereopticon pictures and book display. 


THE NORTH ADAMS CENTENNIAL 


The Universalist church of North 
Adams, Mass., one hundred years old this 
month, invites all to its birthday party 
on April 25 and 26. 

The celebration will be a modest one. 
A centennial supper is planned for Sat- 
urday night at six o'clock, at which time 
there will be special recognition of those 
who have been for fifty years members 
of the church. George C. Hadley will 
serve as toastmaster; there will be remin- 
iscences; the Balladeers, an outstanding 
male quartet, will sing; and Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, president of the state convention, 
will be the speaker. On Sunday there 
will be two services and a special church 
school program. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
superintendent of Universalist churches 
in Massachusetts for many years, will 
preach the evening sermon. Rey. Mary 
Andrews Conner, the only living ex- 
minister of the church, will attend. 
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Washington Avowal of Faith 


Available on Cards 
for Mailing 


An attractive two-color printing 
of the Washington Avowal of 
Faith has just been brought out 


by the Universalist Publishing 
House. The cards measure 342x6 
inches and so may be used for 
mailing as well as for distribution. 
in churches. These cards are avail- 
able for 2 cents each in lots up to 
twenty-five, 1 cent each in lots 
of twenty-five to ninety-nine, and 
80 cents per hundred in larger 
quantities. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
church in Marlboro, Mass., was held on 
March 20. All reports showed the church 
to be in satisfactory condition. The by- 
laws were amended so that commencing 
in 1943 the annual meeting will be held 
on the third Wednesday in January in- 
stead of in March. 

The proposition submitted by the local 
Unitarian church for closer co-operation 
and co-ordination of the work of the two 
churches, with a view to ultimate union, 
was given final consideration, and it was 
voted unanimously to continue as at 
present. A special committee consisting 
of George B. Herrick, Miss Florence Doo- 
little and Mrs. Harry W. Fay was elected 
to confer with the minister, Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, on future activities of the so- 
ciety and its allied organizations. 


Officers elected were: Moderator, 
Frank P. Thrasher; clerk, Louis E. 
Burness; treasurer, Miss Mabel A. 


Fernald; prudential committee, George 
M. Moore, Harry W. Fay, Frank P. 
Thrasher, Mrs. George B. Herrick and 
Mrs. Eva Coxon. 

At the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry W. Fay; vice-president, 
Mrs. George M. Moore; secretary, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Soule; treasurer, Miss Mabel 
A. Fernald. 

The church school for the third year 
has given one dollar per member to the 
Forward Together Program of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


The annual reunion of Murray Grovers 
was held at Philadelphia on March 21 
and 22. The Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship group at the Church of the Messiah 
was host for the meeting. 


For the most part Saturday afternoon 


was spent in fellowship in the recreation 
rooms in the basement of the church. 
Wise use of the space not taken up by 
the heating plant has enabled the young 


people to have a miniature golf course, 
quoits court and shuffleboard, with ping- 
pong an added attraction. Another room, 
smaller, was used for dancing after the 
banquet. 

Dr. E. A. E. Palmquist, executive sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches, was the main banquet speaker, 
and was introduced by the pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Rev. H. E. Ben- 
ton, D.D. The director of youth activi- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Rev. H. M. Gehr, 
pastor of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, spoke on the meaning of 
Murray Grove. Mrs. Gehr announced 
that the Murray Grove Institute will be 
held from July 26 to August 2. Others 
who spoke briefly were Vera Reynolds 
and Robert Needhammer, presidents of 
the U. Y. F. groups at the Church of the 
Messiah and the Church of the Restora- 
tion, respectively, and Ann Myers, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Charles Page, Newark, N. J., 
president of the Murray Grove Young 
People’s Association, was toastmaster. 

The members attended worship ser- 
vice at the Church of the Messiah on 
Sunday morning. 


PALM SUNDAY SERVICE 
AT PEABODY 


More than one hundred people at- 
tended the morning worship service in 
the church at Peabody, Mass., on Palm 
Sunday. The pastor, Rev. Edgar A. 
Eldridge, preached on “Is the Crowd 
Always Right?” Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, vice-president of the Universalist 
Church of America, read the Scripture 
lesson and offered prayer. He also offici- 
ated at the concluding rites of christen- 
ing, baptism and reception of new mem- 
bers into the church. Mr. Eldridge 
pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. Eldridge is an ordained Methodist 
minister from Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
is a student at Boston University and 
is giving part-time service to the Pea- 
body church. In his four-months’ pas- 
torate six adults and nine boys and girls 
of high-school age have become members 
of the church. A balanced budget is 
also reported. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual reunion frolic of Ferry 
Beachers and their friends will be held 
at the First Parish Church on Pleasant 
Street, Malden, Mass., on Thursday, 
April 30. 

A roast beef supper, prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. George Cruick- 
shank, will be served. Rev. Albert Niles 
will assume the role of town crier. Lend- 
ing significance to the approaching six- 
tieth anniversary of the Universalist 
summer meetings at The Weirs, Barbara 
Shinn, eldest granddaughter of Dr. 
Quillen Shinn, will be a special guest at 
the head table. 

Games, a friendship circle, Ferry 
Beach Follies staged by the Wakefield 
Y. P. C. U., and dancing will make up 
the program. 

Supper reservations are necessary and 
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may be secured by sending a penny 
post card to Mrs. Eloise Wellington, 27 
Cushing Street, Medford, Mass. The 
dead line is Tuesday afternoon, April 28. 

The general committee includes R. F. 
Needham, chairman, Dorothy Etz, Edith 
Blow, Mary Fessenden, Robert Dick, 
Mrs. George Cruickshank, Elsie McPhee, 
Mrs. Eloise Wellington, Irmah Dolloff, 
Ann Myers and Ralph Silva. 


MOUNT VERNON CHURCH 
CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


A conference on “The Church and the 
World” will be the contribution of 
Mount Vernon Church in Boston to the 
community during the one-hundredth 
anniversary week of the parish May 24- 
June 1. Ministers and friends in the 
Boston area are invited. Some eight 
former ministers and assistant ministers 
will lead this conference on themes re- 
lated to the church in a world at war. 

On Monday, May 25, Dr. Rufus Jones 
will speak at a community service, to 
which all ministers and church people of 
Boston are invited. The centenary din- 
ner for all friends of the parish will be 
held on Tuesday evening, May 26, when 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, Dr. James A. 
Richards and Dr. A. Sidney Lovett will 
be the principal speakers. An historical 
evening on Thursday, May 28, is planned, 
and a pilgrimage on June 1 will complete 
the program. The church has had only 
six senior ministers in its history of one 
hundred years, four of whom are still 
living. 

An exhibition of material pertaining 
to the church and to the community of 
Boston will be on view in the chapel 
during the whole week. 


UNIVERSALIST 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The Universalist Historical Society 
hopes to hold its 108th annual meeting 
in the Old Streeter Brick Church (First 
Universalist) , 332 Hanover Street, corner 
North Bennet Street, Boston, May 26, 
1942, at three o’clock. The Universalist 
public will be welcome. 

Hosea S. Bauiou, President 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 116. 

Colorado: Denver, 2. 

Connecticut: Danbury, 3; Hartford, 16. 

District of Columbia: Washington, 14. 

Illinois: Chicago, 11; Peoria, 14. 

Maine: First Universalist Larger Par- 
ish (Canton, Canton Point, and Rum- 
ford) 7; Bangor, 9; Dexter, 38; Norway, 
4; Pittsfield, 17; Waterville, 13. 

Massachusetts:: Attleboro, Murray, 
12; Boston, East, 11; Boston, Grove Hall, 
7; Beverly, 5; Chelsea, 4; Cambridge, 5; 
Everett, 8; Framingham, 7; Gloucester, 
Annisquam, 18; Lowell, 4; Lynn, 55; 
Malden, 34; Medford, First, 6; Melrose, 
14; Monson, 3; North Adams, 5; Orange, 
North, 4; Palmer, 19; Peabody, 15; 
Somerville, First, 10; Swampscott, 7; 
Weymouth, North, 11; Worcester, First, 
28; Yarmouthport, 10. 

New Hampshire: Alstead, 3; Concord, 
11; Nashua, 8; Woodsville, 2. 


New York: Herkimer, 2; Middle- 
town, 3. 

Ohio: Columbus, 13; North Olm- 
sted, 6. 


Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Messiah, 
14; Philadelphia, Restoration, 11; Smith- 
ton, 6. 


Rhode Island: Providence, First, 15; 
Providence, Mediator, 12. 


Vermont: Barre, 6; Brattleboro, 2; 
Rutland, 4; Springfield, 16; Woodstock, 3. 


Canada: Huntingville, 9. 
Total, 712. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 10. 
Colorado: Denver, 9. 


Maine: Stockton Springs, 3; Pitts- 
field, 3. 
Massachusetts: Attleboro, Murray, 


14; Malden, 2; Marlboro, 1; Melrose, 2. 
Ohio: North Olmsted, 6. 
Vermont: Rutland, 2. 
Total, 52. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days atatime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E,. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


“VOLUNTEERS FOR 
UNIVERSALISM” 

(Continued from page 249) 
Rhode Island 


Providence (First) 50.00 
ey 5.00 
Woonsocket 8.00 
Canada 
North Hatley 35.00 
Summary: 
From Parishes $2,911.67 


From Individuals in Parishes 2,500.00 


From Youth Fellowship 17.00 
From Isolated Universalists 434.50 
From Other Individuals 325.00 
$6,188.17 

Pledges: Parishes 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (All Souls) $144.00 
Waterville, Maine 100.00 
Manchester, N. H. 36.00 
Rochester, N. Y. 26.00 
$306.00 

Individuals 143.00 
$449.00 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 


Medford, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker, returned on March 28 from a 
month’s trip to Maine, and on April 6 
left on a field trip to Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 


John and David Cummins, sons of our 
general superintendent, are recuperating 
from a severe attack of measles. Mrs. 
Cummins is also convalescing from a fall 
which caused a painful elbow injury. 


_ Mrs. Lawrence C. Ricker of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who has been in a plaster cast 
since November 1 because of a broken 
hip, was cut out of the cast late in 
March and is doing well. 


Joseph H. Junta of Carlisle, Mass., a 
graduate of Tufts School of Religion in 
1941, called at 16 Beacon Street on 
April 8 wearing the naval chaplain’s uni- 
form. He was leaving at once for a 
naval base in Virginia. 

John Smith Lowe, Jr., of Rockland, 
Maine, introduced his bride, the former 
Frances Hackett Quint, a laboratory 
technician in the Rockland Hospital, to 
the headquarters family on Monday, 
March 30. 

Rev. George Booth Owen, pastor of 
the Federated Church of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., resigned April 6 to become a chap- 
lain in the navy. 

Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon of South 
Woodstock, Vt., presented his resigna- 
tion to his congregation on Easter Sun- 
day. 

Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., will 
preach at Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., April 
26, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will 
take his place at Hartford, Conn. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester is at the City 
Club, Boston. He is delivering a series 
of lectures at Tufts College. 


Notices 
KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


April 21-24: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 


University. 
April 28 and 29: Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haver- 


ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Communion Service 


April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
May 10: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


haven, N. Y. 


May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
York, N. Y- 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Proposed Amendments to the Bylaws 


That Article IIT, Section 1, be amended by 
adding the sentence—A payment of a hundred 
dollars or more at any one time into the state 
treasury shall constitute a patron member. 

That Article VI, Section 3, be amended by 
adding the sentence—50 per cent of the patron 
membership fees shall be paid to the Association 
of Universalist Women. 

That Article XI, Section 3, be amended by 
striking out ‘1939-1940” and substituting ‘‘the 
year previous to their uniting,” also striking out 
the words “and National,” so that the section 
shall read—United groups shall be expected to 
pay into the state treasury an amount of money 
equivalent to the Mission Circle dues and ap- 
portionment of the year previous to their uniting 
plus a sum to promote the larger program of 
Universalist women. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The eighty-third annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Universalist Church, Haverhill, on 
May 13 and 14, convening at 7 p. m. on 
Wednesday. 

“At all sessions of the convention those en- 
titled to vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen 
in the fellowship of the convention; (b) three 
lay delegates from each parish in fellowship, and 
such delegates shall be members of the parish 
which they represent; (c) officers and trustees 
of the convention and the members of the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.’ 

The following amendments to the bylaws as 
proposed by the Appraisal Committee will come 
before the convention for action: 


Amend Article IV (‘‘Duties of Officers”) by 
adding a new section to be numbered Section 5, 
as follows: 


“Section 5. The state superintendent shall be 
the executive officer of the convention, and shall 
oversee the carrying into effect of its programs 
and policies. He shall recommend to the con- 
vention and the executive committee such meas- 
ures as may, in his judgment, deepen the spir- 
itual life of the churches and increase the ef- 
ficiency of their operation. He shall assist 
ministers and parishes in the solving of their 
pastoral and administrative problems. He shall 
endeavor to secure such co-operative relation- 
ships among the various state auxiliary organiza- 
tions that the church may function as a unified 
whole. He shall stimulate the loyal participa- 
tion of the churches of the state in the programs 
and undertakings of the whole Universalist de- 
nomination. He shall present an annual report 
at each session of the convention. He shall re- 
ceive such salary as the executive committee 
shall determine.” 


Amend Article V, Section 1, by inserting in 
the first sentence after the words “officers of the 
convention” the words “except the state super- 
intendent,” and by substituting for the word 
“and” the words “together with’ so that the 
sentence shall read: ‘“‘The general direction of 
the affairs of the convention shall be vested in 
the executive committee, which shall consist of 
the officers of the convention, except the state 
superintendent, together with six trustees.” 

Amend Article VII, Section 1, by substituting 
for the present Section 1 a new section to read 
as follows: 


“Section 1. Officers. The officers of this 
convention shall be a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and a state superin- 
tendent. The officers, except the state superin- 
tendent, shall be elected at-the annual session 
of the convention for a term of one year. The 
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state superintendent shall be elected by the ex- 
ecutive committee to serve during the pleasure 
of said committee.” 

Amend Article VII, Section 2, by adding the 
following sentence: 

“No trustee shall be eligible to more than one 
immediate re-election.” 

Transpose the relative positions of present 
Articles IV, V, VI, and VII, so that Article 
VII shall be renumbered as Article IV, Article 
IV as Article V, Article V as Article VI, and 
Article VI as Article VII. 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary 
Invitation 

The First Universalist Church of Haverhill 
extends to all Universalists a cordial invitation 
to be its guest at the convention to be held May 
Toto and. kA. 

Reservations for overnight accommodations 
may be made by writing Mrs. Charles Martin, 
82 Howard Street, Telephone 5588-M, at least 
one week in advance of the meetings. Please 
state whether lodging is for one or more nights. 
Rooms in private homes are $1.00 per person 
for each night. Hotel accommodations are also 
available. 

Meals will be served. Tickets may be en- 
gaged when room reservations are made. 
Directions 

The church is on Kenoza Avenue at Monu- 
ment Square. Trains run to Haverhill from 
the North Station, Boston, nearly every hour 
of the day. Fare 81 cents. Buses to Haver- 
hill run frequently via Lawrence from Everett 
Station. 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


A meeting of the committee will be held in 
the Y. W. C. A. parlor, Lewiston, at 1:30 p. m., 
May 11, for the examination of Walter Kellison 
as to his fitness in character and ability for 
the work of the Christian ministry. 

G. W. Sias, Acting Secretary 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual meeting Saturday and Sunday, May 
16 and 17, at the First Universalist Church in 
Junction City, Kansas, for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before it. 

Donald B. King, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 


CONVENTION 


The one hundred tenth annual session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention will be held 
in Stafford, in the Universalist church, Friday 
and Saturday, May 15 and 16. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary 

The convention will be preceded by the com- 
bined conventions, beginning at 2:30 p. m, on 
Friday, May 15. 


ONTARIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Hope Hilton from 
Connecticut. 
Letter of transfer granted Rev. George H. 
Campbell to New York State. 
Nora Bruner, 
ILLINOIS YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
The annual convention of the Illinois Y. P. C. U. 
will be held in the Joliet Universalist church on 
April 24, 25 and 26 for the transaction of business. 
Jerry Younglone, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Noted death of Rev. Oluf Tandberg, 
of Dover, March 13, 1942. 
Accepted Francis E. Davis on letter of trans- 
fer from New York. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The committee will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, April 28, at 1:30 
p. m., for the examination of Philip Randall 
Giles ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

One year license granted to Maurice W. Cobb. 

One year license granted to Burchard A. 
Royce. 

Renewed license of Francis X. Cheney. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call ; 
The 53rd annual convention of the Connecticut 
Young People’s Christian Union is being held 
at the Universalist church in New Haven, April 
18 and 19, for the election of officers, the read- 
ing of reports, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the con- 
vention. 


Secretary 


Ph.D., 


Virginia Borrup, Secretary 
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Crackling 


Critical Spectator: I can’t understand 
anyone’s missing a putt as short as that. 

Golfer: Let me remind you, sir, that 
the hole is only four and one quarter 
inches across, and there is the whole 
world outside it—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Tim McCarthy was taking an exam- 
ination for the duties of a policeman. 
“What are the rabies and what do you 
do about it?” was one of the questions. 

“Rabies are Jewish priests and you 
can’t do anything about it,” wrote Tim. 
—Exchange. 

“Now, Robert,” said the teacher, “can 
you tell me what human nature is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Robert. “It’s 
people “fore they get into society.”— 
Church Times. 


Mrs. Brown (to grocery clerk): Can 
you pick me a melon that will be just 
right for breakfast in the morning? 

Quick Clerk: I surely can. 
time?—Ezchange. 


What 


“Dad, what’s an infant prodigy?” 

“Tt’s a boy of your age, son, who 
doesn’t need to ask questions.”—Stray 
Stories. 


Servant: “The doctor’s here, sir.” 
Absent-minded Pastor: “I can’t see 
him. Tell him I’m ill.’—Ezachange. 


. . . 


A certain man in this community has 
an aptitude for after-dinner speaking. 
He has been heard at many important 
functions and has acquired quite a repu- 
tation for his eloquence and repartee. 

At a recent dinner party his wife was 
asked what after-dinner speech of his she 
preferred. 

The lady looked up from the bouillon 
with a long-suffering expression. “I think 
the best after-dinner speech I ever heard 
him give,” she sighed, “was this: “Dear, 
Tl help with the dishes.’”—Rays of 
Sunshine. 

Grandmother: If you wash your face, 
I'll give you a piece of candy. And if 
you wash your ears, you'll get two pieces. 

Grandson: Can’t I take a bath?—At- 
lanta Two-Bells. 


A reporter was interviewing President 
Calvin Coolidge. “Do you wish to say 
anything about Prohibition?” was the 
first question. 

CUNT Qua 

“About the farm bloc?” 

“Now. 

“About the World Court?” 

SINog, 

The reporter turned to go. 

“By the way,” said Coolidge, “don’t 
quote me.”—Stewart Anderson, Sparks 
of Laughter (Spruce). 
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“The £o0d die young’ no matter 
how long they live,” 


said a pessimist, as he looked at a group of church people. 


HE WAS PARTLY RIGHT. 


For SOME church people, like MANY nonchurch people, STOP 
LEARNING AND STOP GROWING AND SO START DYING 


long before their spirits leave their bodies. 


These people ruin churches and blight communities. 


This need not be. We say 
ADULTS CAN LEARN. 


While there’s life there can be learning, and 


WHERE THERE’S LEARNING THERE’S LIFE. 


We say it throughout one whole thirty-two page issue of 


The Christian Leader 


on 


Adult Education in the Present Crisis 
MAY 2, 1942. 


The issue will contain stimulating and practical articles, useful bibliographies 
and inspiring pictures. 


eee ee le, le, le, 


You will want extra 
UntversaList Pusiisninc House 
16 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


copies for your friends 


and for your church 


Please reserve for Meé............:.00+ copies of the Adult Education 
as issue of Tue CuristrAn LEADER at ten cents for a single copy, 
workers. A limited five cents each for lots of: five or more. Enclosed find.eecccccccccccsscsee 
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and church-school 


able at ten cents for 
single copies, five cents 
each for lots of five or 
more. 
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